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complete confi- 
dence wherever 
ball bearings of 
top quality are 
required. 
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World’s largest for 


press is lubricated ' 
2 Farval systems 


HE builder of this 18,000-ton hydraulic die 

forging press made certain it would receiy 
adequate lubrication by equipping it with two Fary,| 
systems. One serves 24 points of lubrication on th 
column guide bushings and plunger seat, the othe 
serves 32 points on the gland rings of main and push 
back cylinders. 


Hundreds of Farvalized presses are in use in forg. 
ing and metal working shops. The benefits of Farval 
Centralized Lubrication are fourfold—oiling labor 
is saved, lubricant is saved, bearing expense saved 
and production time saved. In one plant, for example, 
installation of 133 Farval systems to serve 310 
bearings on metal-forming presses saved the labor 
of 11 oilers per day. 


In another plant, Farval solved the problem of 
delivering oil regularly and adequately to the Pitman 
bearings of a large forging press, thereby ending 
frequent shutdowns for overhauls costing $3500 
$5000 each in parts and labor alone. In a third plany, 
five Farval-equipped dieing machines ran continu 
ously for 10,000 hours, while alongside, 12 similar 
machines without Farval had to be shut down every 
four hours for hand oiling. Thus production was in: 
creased 14% on the Farval-equipped machines and 
maintenance was only % as great. 


Farval has proven itself in over 20 years of service. 
It is the original Dualine system of centralized lubri- 
cation that others imitate. The Farval valve has only 
2 moving parts—is simple, sure and foolproof, with 
out springs, ball-checks or pinhole ports to caus 
trouble. Through its wide valve ports and full hy 
draulic operation, Farval unfailingly delivers grea 
or oil to each bearing—as much as you want, exact! 
measured—as often as desired. Indicators at ever 
bearing show that each valve has functioned. For: 
full description, write for Bulletin No. 25. 


The Farval Corporation, 3252 East 80th Swett 
Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Industrial Won 
Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 
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Bolting jobs often arise in which the use of standard fastenings is uneconomical. 
In such cases, users often turn to ‘‘specials’’—fastenings which are specially 
designed and manufactured to meet particular requirements. 


Supplying ‘‘specials’’ for the endless needs of industry is in itself a specialty 
of Bethlehem’s Lebanon, Pa., plant. Lebanon Plant is well equipped for fastenings 
manufacture, and has complete facilities for turning out virtually any type of 
fastening imaginable. In addition, we produce a wide range of standard items: 
machine and carriage bolts, rivets, nuts and spikes. ; 





1 Street, 


trial Worn 


Next time you have a difficult bolting job, talk it over with one of our 
% experienced engineers. We'll be pleased to hear from you at any time. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 





Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


oF | Darkhen siugglies every Tyte fy 
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Wanted =-Collective Bargaining 

l 

5 AST week we thought a steel strike had been averted. That the steel board’s 

i report would be used to bring forth a settlement—by real collective bargain- 

2 ing. We were wrong on the last count. There is still a chance that a tieup in 

2 steel may be prevented. 

: If prevented, it will not be by collective bargaining but by another dose of 
White House pressure. Collective bargaining in steel has given way to press 
releases, inspired news stories, angry telegrams for public consumption and use 
of the office of the President of the United States. 

. _In these plays for support of the public, perspectives have been lost. Friend- 

" ships have been broken. Confidence has given way to suspicion and bitterness. 

. This is no healthy ground on which to build good management-labor relations. 

7 Steel firms were forced into submitting to the steel labor board under protest. 

6 The union used the White House and a threat of a strike to gain steel firms’ 

7 acceptance of the President’s Proposal to go before the board. 

The board’s recommendations were and are good as a basis for further 
collective bargaining. No steel firm has refused to bargain. None has tossed the 
board’s report in the ash can. That they were willing to sit down and talk about 

7 the report is evidence that it would be a basis for negotiations. 

. The union wants a complete agreement on the board’s report BEFORE 

. collective bargaining takes place. The play now is the same pattern as 60 days 

° ago—any steel firm that does not accept the report in total will be struck. It is 

s now time for the White House to again come into the picture. That is what the 

3 union wants. 

Steel firms have gone a long way since they refused the union’s demands 
60 days ago. Two firms have agreed to put up 4¢ an hr for social insurance. No 
company has refused outright to put up 6¢ an hr on pensions AFTER a com- 

7 mission studies the problem and collective bargaining on pensions takes place. 

” Nowhere has steel management said that employees should match penny for 

ms penny company payments. 

rt Had it not been for the deplorable turn that the steel controversy has taken, 

o it would not be wrong to assume that the union might have gotten the money 

DS payments the board recommended if the employees at least made some additional 
contribution. Steel people are fighting only the noncontributory feature of the 
board’s report. 

If cooler heads prevail this week, machinery may be set up to settle the 

- pension disagreement which is fundamental. If it takes a crippling strike to do 

this the loss to workers and employers will be stupid and unnecessary. 

4 And if it means that industrial heads who share in large scale noncon- 

6 tributory pensions must have this aired in public, well and good. That had to 

+8 come sooner or later. But those who share in contributory pensions should not 

10 be pilloried because they do as they preach—both worker and employer pay for 

‘1 old age pensions. 

12 
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_.. OSBORN FASCUT POWER}. 
IMPROVE AUTO BUMPER} 





Above, photo 1: Rotary machine equipped with Osborn Fascut Brushes. Machine turns clockwise as brushes polish top edge of 
bumpers. Upper right, photo 2: Close-up of Fascuts on rotary machine applying final brushing operation to top edge of bumpers. 


HE Auto-Lite plant at Sharonville, Ohio, 
is one of the world’s largest producers of 
steel bumpers for motor cars. 

By means of new finishing techniques, in- 
volving the use of Osborn Fascut® Power Driven 
Brushes, the company is mass producing auto 
bumpers with a satin-smooth high lustre finish 
that is extremely rust-resistant. 

After forming, the bumpers are conyeyed to 
a rotary machine equipped with Osborn Fascut 


Power Brushes. Here, metal pit marks and sur- 
face imperfections are brushed away and the 
bumpers prepared for subsequent plating. 

According to Company officials, the use of 
Osborn Fascut Power Driven Brushes results in 
fewer ‘rejects’ and reduces production costs. 

The finishes on your metal products can be 
improved by the use of one or more of Osborn’s 
complete line of cost cutting Power Driven 
Brushes. Contact us today. 


Dept. 184, 5401 Hamilton Avenue 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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M ae ore at. THOODS AND PRODUCT FORECAST 


m@ Some experimental.alloys of titanium only slightly lighter than 

the pure metal and almost twice as strong have recently been de— 
veloped. They are said to be superior to aluminum and magnesium 
base alloys, particularly at the higher temperatures that are be- 
ginning to show up in supersonic flight. 











@ There is an increasing tendency to heat treat castings to 
eliminate hard spots. One big manufacturing firm reports that tools 
used to machine heat treated castings last four times as long as 
when the same tools were used on untreated castings. 


sm A feature not given much attention in the steel fact finders 
report may prove a tough nut to crack. Steel companies strongly 
believe in compulsory retirement at age 65. The board thought not. 
Steel maintains pensions are to permit older men to retire. Because 
they are less alert, the fear is that too many in a plant will shoot 
up the accident rate. 


m One reason for the recent pickup in pig iron sales is that the 


gray iron foundries have finally worked off the high priced scrap 
and foreign pig iron they bought last year. 


wm The automobile industry is constantly expanding its gaging 
quirements. In a typical car as many as 12,000 applications a 
precision gages have been noted. One auto firm's specifications 
call for 700 measurements per car within 0.001 in. 


®@ Not all steelworkers thought that the steel board's recommenda- 
tions were as good as the CIO chieftains proclaimed them to be. 
Inland Steel's local 1010 wired Phil Murray rejecting the findings, 
saying that they had a better plan in what Inland now has. 


m A plastic that won't dissolve in any known solvent at ordinary 
temperatures and which is unaffected by sulfuric, hydrochloric and 
nitric acid has been developed as one result of atom bomb research. 
Called Fluorothene, it is being made commercially as well as at 

Oak Ridge. It has been fabricated into tubes, fittings, flasks and 
filters. 


@ Some nail and reinforcing bar production is now going into 
inventory. Construction, which normally takes about 80 pct of nail 
output, required only about 70 pct of first half shipments of 
445,000 tons. 


m An experimental method of steel analysis using X rays and a 
Geiger counter promises a charted result in a minute. In laboratory 
studies it has met with a measure of success in conjunction with 
special spectrographic equipment, revealing the kind and quality of 
alloying elements in steel. 


B@ Two broaching machine manufacturers are planning soon to an- 
nounce new lines that will feature design simplicity without extras. 
Each of the new machines will be multiple purpose units and it is 
expected that prices will be unusually low. 





wm England is down to its last 54 millionaires. Only 70 people 
there cleared more than $24,000 after taxes last year though some 
2200 had gross incomes of $80,000 or more. 


= futmoees NEWSFRONT. 





You Scwe lime todd Money waite 
Pittsburgh Seamless 
Mechanical Tubing. 


Many manufacturers find they save time and money by standardizing 


4? 


on Pittsburgh Seamless Mechanical Tubing for parts and equipment. 
The size accuracy and excellent finish resulting from the cold drawing 
process make it possible to use many tubes without further machining 
which saves time and material. Where machining is desirable the cold 


va 


AAs 


Oo 


o2 


reduction plus controlled heat treatment gives you a tubing with 
unusually good machining properties for standard low-carbon steel. 
Also the increase in tensile, yield and hardness values gives you strong, 
dependable parts with economy. 


UNIVER: 


Pittsburgh Seamless mechanical tubing, both carbon and alloy, is being 
used successfully in many products such as spraying equipment, con- 
crete vibrators, printing rolls, compressors, construction ‘and hoisting 
machinery, machine tools, hoists, bakery equipment, paper machines, 
milk pasteurizers and agricultural equipment, to name but a few. 

Specify Pittsburgh Seamless Mechanical tubing and save time and 
money in your operations. For information on how to order write 


Pittsburgh Steel Company, Dept. LA, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company 


Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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YOU CAN GET IT NOW! 


YOU'LL CUT DOWN machine stop- 
pages and minimize rejects with 
Roebling Oil-Tempered Spring Wire. 
This wire is a quality product. Every 
inch is identical in gauge and finish... 
uniformly up to snuff in mechanical and 
metallurgical properties. 


Roebling Oil-Tempered Spring Wire 
is available now. Roebling has devel- 
oped one of the largest wire mills in the 
country for making specialty wires. 
From making the steel to the finished 
product, every manufacturing phase is 
performed in Roebling’s own plants. 


———W RITE OR CALL THE ROEBLING FIELD MAN AT YOUR NEAREST 


ROEBLING OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Ave. * Boston, 51 Sleeper St. * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Rd. * Cleveland, 701 
St. Clair Ave., N. E. ®* Denver, 1635 17th St. * Houston, 6216 Navigation Blvd. * Los Angeles, 216 


S. Alameda St. * New York, 19 Rector St. * Philadelphia, 12 S. 12th St. * Pittsburgh, 855 W. North 


Ave. ®* Portland, Ore., 1032 N. W. 14th Ave. * San Francisco, 1740 lth St. * Seattle, 900 First Ave. 
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ROEBLING 


vy A CENTURY OF CONFIDENCE * 


aaa 


i 


Modern equipment and techniques 
assure the constant dependability that 
has earned Roebling a century of 
confidence. 

Your Roebling Field Man will gladly 
help you choose the best wire —round, 
flat or shaped—for utmost efficiency 
and economy in your products. John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, 
New Jersey. 
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Check First with Continental for 
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For any size steel castings . . 
that require experienced 


. for unusual castings 


- for intricate, difficult castings . . 


“know-how” .. 


and complete foundries are at your service with extensive fo: 


and machining facilities to 


. Look to CONTINENTAL. Three large 


undry, heat treating 


ry on your toughest casting re- 


give you early delive 


quirements. Send your prints for quotation. 


ont 


Bg : ( 
inental ZOU) Meme Gs at 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wheeling, W.Va. 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; 


* PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 


Fatigue Cracks 
By CA artes /. (és 


MONEY 

Northern Metal Products Com- 
pany’s Northerner gives credit to a 
Chicago judge for puncturing the 
vanity of riches, then applying a 
cold patch. 

“Money is not everything,” he 
philosophized. “Money will not 
mend a broken heart or reassemble 
the fragments of a dream. Money 
cannot brighten the hearth nor 
repair the portals of a shattered 
home.” 

He paused, then added, “I refer, 
of course, to Confederate money.” 


AUTO SUGGESTION 

When the brains department 
ordered your favorite family jour- 
nal a new suit of clothes from the 
standpoint of makeup, the art and 
production departments snapped to 
attention. 

“Use BIG pictures,” commanded 
the editors. “We want the reader 
to see what’s going on. And the 
photos must be fresh.” 

This policy, the experts now re- 
port, has its drawbacks. Take this 
note from W. E. Wenger, advertis- 
ing manager, The Cleveland Twist 
Drill Co.: 

“In connection with the photo- 

graph on page 73 (August 25 

issue) entitled ‘Paint Spray 

Finishing of Automobiles in 

Ventilated Booths,’ it is my ob- 

servation that the automobile 

bodies are 1941 Chevrolets. In- 
asmuch as this is a production 
line setup, my first thought 
was that a picture of a spray 
booth where 1950 automobiles 
are being finished would be 
very modern and eye-catching. 

I hope that you will pardon my 

observation, as I apparently al- 

ways watch the little details 
which are insignificant. Don’t 
take this seriously!” 


Don’t take it seriously, indeed. 
The brains department rushed to 
the teletype to sound four alarms 
for Walt Patton, your f.f.j.’s De. 


troit fireman. Patton, calm and ¢4l- 


lected in any situation, gently 
squirted his CO, extinguisher o 
the flames. 

“It was a Fisher Body 1948 
model and could have been used 
on any one of several GM lines 
of cars. You seem to have for- 
gotten that no basic body 
changes were made between 
1941 and 1948 by Chevrolet,” 
he tut-tutted. 

The brains department returned 
to its stations with a sigh of relief, 
then suddenly remembered that 
what Reader Wenger wanted t 
see painted was 1950 models. It 
would have been better to have ru? 
the picture small, like we have 
it here. 


LATEST MODEL 


That wasn’t the only blaze Fire- 
man Patton was called upon ‘ 
douse last week. The other he It 

Turn to Page 150 
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Here is another typical example of DeVilbiss’ engineer- 
ing “know-how.” This spray booth, built specifi- 
cally for the Ceramic finishing industry, recovers up 
to 99.3% of over-sprayed solids. Only one moving 
part—the blower—does the work. There are no 
nozzles, no pumps, no piping—nothing to wear out! 


A 
FA 


Here is a unique but unusually effective method of putting air to work. 
This tribesman owes his existence to a Blowgun ... an ancient but 
lethal weapon still used in remote sections of Borneo. The Blowgun 
operates like a “beanshooter” with air power from the lungs employed 
to discharge a poisoned dart at great speeds and with amazing accuracy. 


Wherever industry thrives you'll find another effective method of 
putting air to productive work. For example spray gums and complete 
spray systems designed and built by DeVilbiss enable manufacturers 
to Operate so much more efficiently, they can produce for less—sell for 
less and do more business. The unsurpassed speed of these systems saves 
valuable manhours, cuts costs, increases production and improves the 
beauty and durability of finished products. 


Wherever you have a painting or finishing operation, chances are a 
DeVilbiss engineer can prove to your complete satisfaction how you'll 
be ahead with the correct DeVilbiss equipment. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY - Toledo 1, Ohio 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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WALTER H. STEWART, vice-presi- 
dent Virginia Steel Co. Inc. 


Walter H. Stewart has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of VIRGINIA 
STEEL CO., INC., Richmond, Va. For- 
merly sales manager of the reinforc- 
ing products division, Truscon Steel 
Co. at Youngstown, Ohio, Mr. Stewart 
has devoted his entire career to the 
design and sale of steel building 
products for all types of building 
construction. 


J. A. Street, supervisor of raw 
materials, SHEFFIELD STEEL 
CORP., Houston, Tex., will add the 
duties of acting purchasing agent to 
his schedule. A. F. Moog, former pur- 
chasing agent for the Houston oper- 
ations, has resigned that position. 


J. A. Durr, recently resigned as 
technical adviser to the general man- 
ager of the Albion Malleable Iron Co., 
Albion, Mich., has joined the staff of 
ERIE MALLEABLE IRON CO., Erie, 
Pa. 


24 


JOHN C. MURRAY, general sales 


manager, Edgar E. Brosius Co. 


John C. Murray has become general 
sales manager of EDGAR E. BRO- 
SIUS CO., INC. He will make his 
headquarters at the company’s plant 
in Sharpsburg, Pa. Mr. Murray has 
most recently been affiliated with Re- 
public Steel Corp., Youngstown. He 
previously spent 33 years with Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
as assistant general superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh works. 


Jim Holland, for 12 years sales 
manager of the Phillips Division of 
American Screw Co., will take over 
the sales manager’s post with CAM- 
CAR SCREW & MFG. CORP. (for- 
merly Camcar Products Co.) at Rock- 
ford, Ill. Ray Carlson, vice-president 
and general sales manager, will be 
relieved of his present sales duties by 
Mr. Holland. Mr. Carlson will devote 
his time fully to the production man- 
agement of the corporation. 


JAMES E. BROWN, assistant general 
superintendent, American Steel & 
Wire Co.'s Cuyahoga Works. 


James E. Brown has been assigned 
to the newly-created position of as 
sistant general superintendent o 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE C0.’ 
Cuyahoga Works, Cleveland. Mr. 
Brown moves to his new position from 
the staff of the vice-president of 
operations. He started as a weigher 
in the company’s Newburgh wir 
works in 1930, and later became works 
superintendent. 


E. A. Matteson, formerly sales et- 
gineer in the sheet and strip division 
of THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGI- 
NEERING CO., Youngstown, Ohi0, 
has been made manager of export 
sales and manager of the patent divi- 
sion. R. L. Allshouse, previously sales 
engineer in the sheet and strip divi 
sion, has become sales manager of 
the sheet and strip equipment division. 
D. C. Mills of the proposal engineer 
ing department has become a sales 
engineer. 
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W. C. ROWLAND, manager manu- 
facturing and repair division, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. 


W. C. Rowland has been made man- 
ager of WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 
TRIC CORP.’s manufacturing and re- 
pair division. Mr. Rowland’s appoint- 
ment stems from the approaching re- 
tirement of vice-president H. F. Boe 
who has headed manufacturing and 
repair activities since 1938. Roger 
H. Bolin, formerly advertising man- 
ager of the corporation’s appliance 
division at Mansfield, Ohio, has been 
named assistant to vice-president and 
general manager of consumer prod- 
ucts. J. R. Clemens succeeds Mr. Bolin 
at his Mansfield post, after having 
served as assistant manager of ap- 
Pliance advertising. 


Louis Ruthenburg has been elected 
to the new post of chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
SERVEL, INC., Evansville, Ind. His 
Previous positions in the corporation 


Were president, general manager and 
director, 
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ISHAM KEITH, machinery manager, 
Pratt & Whitney Division, Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co.; as announced in 
last week's issue. 


L. L. Colbert, president of the 
Dodge Division, has been elected a 
vice-president and director of 
CHRYSLER CORP., Detroit. George 
W. Troost, comptroller of the corpora- 
tion, has been elected a vice-president. 
Mr. Colbert joined Chrysler Corp. in 
1933 and has been steadily active in 
their executive management. Mr. 
Troost was assistant comptroller for 
12 years before his appointment as 
comptroller in 1947. 


Joseph B. Clough has been appoint- 
ed vice-president, GODFREY TOOL 
& SUPPLY, INC., Cleveland. He was 
formerly with A. W. Hecker Co., and 
had previously been vice-president and 
sales manager of Johnston & Jennings 
Co. 


W. L. Walsh has become general 
manager of sales in the Steel Division 
of THE STANLEY WORKS, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Mr. Walsh, who succeeds 
the late E. M. Hayes, has been district 
sales manager of the New York office 
for the past 5 years. He has worked 
in the sales division in various ca- 
pacities for the past 25 years. W. L. 


Hall has been made district sales. 


manager in the New York office, to 
succeed Mr. Walsh. Mr. Hall joined 
the company in 1937. 


Edgar E. George has been appointed 
district sales representative for Baker 
Industrial Truck Division, BAKER- 
RAULANG CO., with headquarters 
in High Point, N. C. He will serve as 
material handling engineer for truck 
applications and will handle sales of 
the equipment. He was formerly with 
Dura-Products Mfg. Co., Canton, O., 
and was president of Mirro-Products 
Co., High Point, N. C. 


R. L. WILSON, chief engineer, Brake 
Shoe & Castings Div., American 
Brake Shoe Co.; as announced in last 
week's issue. 


Joseph M. Williams, Jr. is the new 
vice-president in charge of strip steel 
operations, UNIVERSAL SHEET 
AND STRIP STEEL CO., Chicago. 
Since 1922 Mr. Williams has been 
associated with Acme Steel Co. of 
Chicago in production, service, sales 
engineering and strip steel sales. 


Paul W. Johnston has succeeded to 
the presidency of ERIE RAILROAD 
CO., Cleveland, upon the retirement of 
Robert E. Woodruff, who will become 
chairman of the board. Mr. Johnston 
has briefly been executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company. He began his 
railroading career at the age of 16 
and served in many clerical, super- 
visory and executive posts until his 
present promotion to the highest 
place. Mr. Woodruff has been presi- 
dent since 1941, and has risen through 
the ranks of operating, personnel and 
management positions on the railroad 
during a 44-year career. 


Clayton P. Innes has been promoted 
as manager of the Davenport branch 
office of CUTLER-HAMMER INC., 
Milwaukee. E. J. Karl’s retirement 
after 28 years with the corporation 
was announced at the same time. Mr. 
Innes’ advancement climaxed 11 years 
of service in the sales organization. 
W. J. Phillips, formerly of the Cincin- 
nati district, will be manager of a 
new sales office opened by Cutler- 
Hammer at Louisville, Ky. 


Harold R. Foss has been named act- 
ing manager of manufacturing en- 
gineering, on the manufacturing staff, 
FORD MOTOR CO Mr. Foss will 
supervise and coordinate the com- 
pany’s departments of manufacturing 
engineering. 

Turn to Page 108 




























ANNOUNCING... 


A NEW LOW-COST PROCESS 
FOR PRODUCTION OF 


WELDED ‘PUP C......t0r.sester, ou, ah mid ei 


Initial Investment Reduced by 60% 


This completely new process embodies equipment for cold forming 
of skelp in specially designed hydraulic presses, and welding by the sub- 
merged are method; also auxiliaries for conveying, processing, and finishing 
pipe in 40’ lengths, in the range of sizes indicated above. All the equipment, 


with minor exceptions, is engineered and built by Yoder. 


sicF Ji27 4 ry 


A pioneer plant, in commercial operation for over a year, already has 


OF M 


demonstrated high dependability, with exceedingly low production and 


~ 


maintenance cost. 
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As the largest manufacturers in the world of Electric Resistance-Weld 





UNIVER: 


Pipe and Tube Mills, Yoder is in a position to supply unbiased information 





on the relative advantages of both types of mills, for any given application, 


location, and set of operating conditions. 





From an operating standpoint it is thought that the most desirable 
tonnage requirements for the new type of mill will lie between 50,000 and 
75,000 tons per year. With the addition of more welding units, the produc- 
tion may easily be raised to 125,000 tons. 
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Initial investment, maintenance and operating cost are so low that 
profitable operation under favorable circumstances may be maintained on 


a production as low as 15,000 tons per year, or even less. 


Where sales possibilities come anywhere within the tonnage and size 
limits indicated, the new process approaches the ideal, especially for oper- 


ators not producing their own steel plate. 


Notable features of the new process are: Exceedingly low scrap loss 
and tooling cost; wide range of sizes which can be produced in the same 
mill, with one basic set of tooling; short set-up time for different sizes; small 


amount of operating skill required. 


Biggest single consideration, however, for production within the lim- 
its mentioned, in most cases will be low initial investment in plant equip- 
ment—only a small fraction of that necessary with any of the older processes 


of pipe making. 


Detailed information may be had for the asking. Your inquiries 


will receive prompt and careful attention. 


Yoder Electric-Weld Tube Mills, now as in the past, under 
most conditions remain the most efficient and economical 
for sizes from 34” up to 12” outside diameter or larger. 
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Government's wage-curbing policy backed by the Trades 


Union Congress .. . Brazil surveys its strategic mineral deposits 


. .» German steel output still climbing. 


London—The Trades Union 
Congress, representing 8 million 
workers and known as the trade 
unionists’ Parliament, has been 
conducting vital meetings at Brid- 
lington, in Yorkshire. The Con- 
gress backed the government’s 
wage-curbing policy by a substan- 
tial majority. 

Some unions had _ resolutions 
pressing for price and profit re- 
ductions, but these were with- 
drawn after private talks. The 
general council made it plain that 
there was nothing more to be 
gained from the favored pastime 
of “soaking the rich”, that busi- 
ness profits were now so cribbed, 
cabined and confined as to offer 
nothing more to the workers, that 
taxation was already far too high, 
that, in short, if the members 
wanted more money, they could 
only get it by working for it. 


Policy Given Endorsement 


To the union leaders’ credit let 
it be said that this is not a case of 
horse sense only just percolating 
through thick skulls. They have 
known it for a long time, have 
paid lip service to it, but haven’t 
always be so outspoken as they 
might have been when talking to 
. their members. 
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Getting the government’s policy 
endorsed by the Congress is no 
mean achievement. To cement 
their and the government’s suc- 
cess, they need to go out and 
preach the gospel of increased pro- 
ductivity as the only salvation at 
the street corners and the factory 
gates. The Congress vote came 
within 24 hr of a warning given 
them by Prime Minister Atlee that 
increases of wages not matched by 
increases in production would 
gravely imperi] the country’s fu- 
ture. 


Unions Support Policy 


Miners, engineers, railwaymen 
and shop workers are among the 
unions backing the government. It 
is somewhat ironic that most of 
them have wage claims or adjust- 
ments pending. But they say that 
these are within the terms of the 
government’s White Paper, which 
allows some claims for more pay. 

The strong engineers’ union de- 
cided at their conference this year 
to press for another $4 a week. The 
National Union of Railwaymen are 
still awaiting the result of their $2 
a week all-round claim. The mi- 
ners are also seeking higher pay 
to catch up with the others. The 
Transport and General Workers’ 


REVIEW OF WORLD MARKETS 


Union have some sections also de- 
manding more money. 

The General Council did not get 
through without some harsh words 
being said. But they won out, 
which is good for the government. 
No doubt it also made pleasant 
cabling news for Ernie and Sir 
Stafford. 


Brazilian Mineral Output 


Gains in World Importance 


Sao Paulo—The Brazilian Dept. 
of Mineral Production, the D.N.P. 
M., is increasing its activities. 
Wartime arrangements have been 
resumed with the United States 
Geological Survey and Bureau of 
Mines to investigate problems of 
interest to both countries. In addi- 
tion to American technica] assis- 
tance the D.N.P.M. has engaged 
the services of Professors Wilhelm 
Kegel, formerly Director of the 
Prussian Geological Service, and 
Hans Mojen, the German specialist 
in fuel and synthetic petroleum. 

Two professors from Prague 
University are already at work in 
the laboratory, and invitations to 
join the department have been 
sent to one British, one Finnish 
and five German scientists, each a 
specialist in his own branch of 
geological or mineral research. 
With these reinforcements and 
adequate sums at its disposal the 
D.N.P.M., which has hitherto 
lacked both staff and funds, will 
be able to intensify examination 
of the Brazilian sub-soil. 

Brazil possesses the biggest 
known deposits of zirconium and 

Turn to Page 154 
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Why Ostriches 
make poor “fim 
production men 


TS 





> de- The trouble with sticking your neck out 

- in the matter of slashing production 

ords costs is that you're likely to get a biased 
out, view of things. 

nent. 

sant Cutting corners indiscriminately, buy- 
Sir 


ing entirely on a price basis, continuing 
to put up with over-age and under-built 
motors . . . such a policy may lead to 
pennies saved but will surely lead to 


dept. dollars lost. 
N.P. 


machines that waste no time because 
of motor failures . . . machines that are 
powered by Delcos. There are integral 


ties. 
been 
rates 
u of 


Real production economies, on the other 
hand, are effected by production men 
who see to it that their plants have 


and fractional motors by Delco that 
lower costs in the only way that really 
counts — by raising production effi- 

















machines that keep production rolling... 


s of ciency. 
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the HERE’S MOTOR PERFORMANCE 
and THAT WILL OPEN YOUR EYES 
alist All Delco industrial motors have 
m. these time-defying features: 
a. ® Corrosive-resistant ® Accurately Positioned 
: Cast Iron Frame Bearings 
s to 
: ® Delcote Coil:‘Insulation ® Dynamically and Stat- 
= ically Balanced Rotors 
nish ® Simplified, Positive a 
chs Lubrication © Water-tight Conduit Box 
1 of Call or write Delco Products, Dayton, Ohio 
rch. or nearest Sales Office. 
and 
the 
erto 
will 
tion 
= DELCO PRODUCTS, DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO 
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MACHINE TOOL 
High Spots 


SALES, 


INQUIRIES 


AND PRODUCTION 


Cleveland—Major segments of 
the machine tool industry were 
viewing fourth quarter sales pros- 
pects with restrained optimism this 
week as September volume was 
tumbling below expectations and 
the predicted fall revival was still 
in the offing. 


In Detroit the air is filled as 
usual with reports and rumors of 
new model cars, particularly so- 
called “light cars,” but the rumors 
are vague and sometimes even con- 
tradictory. Running down a rumor 
concerning a new engine, for ex- 
ample, is sometimes exasperating 
and often disappointing. For ex- 
ample, rumors about a new high 
compression engine to be built by 
a major producer have been float- 
ing here for several weeks. The 
reports leave little doubt that the 
company will definitely build a new 
high compression engine. Investi- 
gation shows, however, that this 
particular producer has not one 
but as many as ten new engines, 
none of which has been given a 
green light for production. 


Rumors of Light Cars 


This is by way of saying that re- 
ports of new engines and cars flow- 


' ing out of Detroit, as in the past, 


continue to outrun by a wide mar- 
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September volume is far below 
expectations .. . McDonald de- 
nies production on phantom or- 
ders. 


gin the tooling commitments to 
support such a program. 

In Cleveland, L. D. McDonald, 
president, National Machine Tool 
Builders Assn., and a vice-president 
of Warner & Swasey Co., warned 
that recent rumors that “phantom” 
machine tool orders would be put in 
production now to aid employment 
in distressed areas are of unknown 
origin and completely without foun- 
dation. 

In a release this week a Wash- 
ington news service indicated the 
possibility of RFC financing to 
place these “phantom” orders in 


production now, the machines to be 
added to the national stockpile for 
future needs. 


Ne Phantom Orders 

“There is no such thing as ‘phan- 
tom’ orders,’”’ Mr. McDonald stated 
in a letter to NMTBA members, 
“There are emergency production 
schedules which could be activated 
immediately in case of war. 

“Doing so now would only aggra- 
vate the position of the machine 
tool industry by adding to the stock- 
pile of government-owned machine 
tools. Furthermore, it would have 
little effect on employment, since 
it would take manufacturers from 
6 to 12 months to build up the rate 
of operations called for by these 
production schedules. 

“A far more constructive step 
would be the liberalization of pres- 
ent tax policies of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue with respect to 
depreciation allowed on machine 
tools.” 

This, Mr. McDonald believes, 
would yield a backlog of orders that 
would stabilize employment in the 
industry and enable it to produce 
at a level guaranteeing the country 
adequate preparedness for national 
defense. 

Also in Cleveland, 20 master me- 
chanics from General Motors Plants 
spent a day this week studying the 
latest types of machine tools devel- 
oped by National Acme Co. R. R. 
Rhodehammel, general sales man- 
ager at National Acme, was in 
charge of the program. He was as- 
sisted by A. E. Drissner, chief en- 
gineer, and C. W. Simpson, execu- 
tive vice-president. 


Hampering Productivity 

In Philadelphia, Tell Berna, gen- 
eral manager of NMTBA, told 
members of the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of ASTE that two misconcep- 
tions, one by management and one 
by labor, are hampering potential 
productivity and adding to the cost 
of many products bought by the 
public. 

Speaking before a regional meet- 
ing at Hotel Broadwood, Mr. Berna 
said too many men in management 
assume that American industry, on 
the whole, is marvelously equipped. 

“This is due to the misconcep- 
tion that because a machine is still 
in good running order it is stili a 
good machine. 
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=you need this improved 


MACHINABILITY 


Regardless of the design of steel parts made on 
a mass production basis, your spread between 
profit and loss is determined in most part by the 
MACHINABILITY of the steel bars you use. 


That makes MACHINABILITY vitally important 
—so important that Union Drawn has spent large 
sums in improving it to the present high levels 
found today in Union Cold Drawn Steels. 


For 60 years, Union Drawn Metallurgists and 
Engineers have been making an intensive study 
of the machining characteristics of various steels. 
They have learned much—particularly how slight 
changes in chemistry and processing produce 
marked effects on speeds and feeds, tool life and 
machined surfaces. Each year they cut up tons 
of steel on an “automatic”—and spend long hours 
in customers’ plants observing the performance 
of steels under actual operating conditions, 





The results: (1) an unequalled knowledge of 
MACHINABILITY; (2) the development of 
new free-machining steels; (3) a continuous 
improvement in all Union Drawn Products from 
year to year. 


Whether you make simple steel parts—or tricky 
ones—why not take advantage of the improved 
MACHINABILITY in Republic Union Drawn 
Bessemer, carbon, alloy and stainless steels—plus 
Union Drawn’s metallurgical and engineering 
assistance? They can mean higher production 
efficiency, increased output, lower unit costs and 
better surface quality. And remember, too, that 
all types of furnace treatment are available to 
further improve your profit picture. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Union Drawn Steel Division * Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES ¢ «© © CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 




















—Thh- USE POST CARD Ey 


PUBLICATIONS 


Permanent Molding 

Facilities for permanent molding 
of aluminum bronze and other non- 
ferrous alloys are described in 8-p 
bulletin. Non-Ferrous Div., Buffalo 
Pipe & Foundry Corp. For more 
information, check No. 1 on the 
postcard. 


Furnace Service 

Maintenance service for furnaces 
and a list of furnace materials 
available from stock are featured 
in 6-p bulletin. Laclede-Christy 
Co. For more information, check 
No. 2 on the postcard. 


Temperature Controls 


Catalog No. 14 describes and 
gives engineering data and price 
list of temperature controls, relays 
and thermometers for laboratory 
and industrial uses. H-B Instru- 
ment Co. For more information, 
check No. 3 on the postcard. 


Stencil Etehing 


Equipment for electrolytic sten- 
cil etching for marking metal parts 
is described in 4-p illustrated bulle- 
tin. Lectroetch Co. For more in- 
formation, check No. 4 on the post- 
card. 


Hoppers and Chutes 


Bulletins give information, speci- 
fications and prices on equipment 
designed to keep pulverized mate- 
rials, which tend to pack, flowing 
readily from bins, hoppers and 
chutes. Bin-Dicator Co. For more 
information, check No. 5 on the 
postcard. 
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New publications that describe money saving 


equipment and services are available free and 
without obligation. Copies can be obtained by 
filling in the attached card and mailing it. 


Hobbing Equipment 

Hobbing machines, hob sharpen- 
ing machines, hobs, milling cutters 
and reamers are described in 24-p 
catalog, which includes specifica- 
tions and explanation of hobbing 
process. 
more information, check No. 6 on 
the postcard. 


Dust Control 


Dust control systems, equipment, 
filters, machinery and accessories 
are featured in bulletin No. 98. 
Included are illustrations of dust 
control installations. W. W. Sly 
Mfg. Co. For more information, 
check No. 7 on the postcard. 


Solid Metal Sereens 

One-piece, solid metal screens, 
made by electroforming and featur- 
ing uniformity and accuracy, are 
described in 4-p bulletin. Mesh 
counts of from 25 to 400 in thick- 
nesses from 0.0005 to 0.012 in. are 
available. Special sizes can be 
made. C. O. Jelliff Mfg. Co. For 
more information, check No. 8 on 
the postcard. 


Cutting Fluids 

Report No. 749 describes results 
from use of cutting fluid in ma- 
chining 600 Ib forged steel valve 


Barber-Colman Co. For 


bonnet. Advantages listed include 
increased tool life, increased pro- 
duction rate and reduced costs. 
F. E. Anderson Oil Co. For more 
information, check No. 9 on the 


postcard. 


Chucking Machines 


Described in bulletin No. CM- 
43B are 4, 6 and 8 spindle chucking 
machines. Features of design, con- 
struction and operation, as well as 
dimensional drawings, are given. 
National Acme Co. For more ti- 
formation, check No. 10 on the 
) osteard., 


Abrasive Produets 


Abrasive products for the stone 
industry, their features and uses 
are described in booklet. Included 
are specifications, feed speeds and 
operating instructions. Norton Co. 
For more information, check No. 
11 on the postcard. 


Boring-Milling Machine 


A machine for precision boring 
and milling is described in 20- 
bulletin. Specifications, features of 
design and construction and acces 
sory list are given. DeVlieg Me 
chine Co. For more information, 
check No. 12 on the postcard. 

Turn to Page 118 
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PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Numerals do not wash or wear off, 
or become discolored with age and 
there is no limit on the number of 
different numerals available. An 
all-metal carrier-dispenser holds ten 
300-ft reels of wire. Midwest Auto- 
matic Control Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 32 on the post- 
card on p. 87. 


Knife Grinder 


A new, heavy duty straight knife 
grinder 28 ft long, for end to end 
precision grinding, handles heavy 
knives and blades up to 220 in. long. 
Model 220 is equipped with a 15 hp 
motor to handle the 20 in. segmen- 
tal grinding wheel and a 3 hp motor 
to guide the traverse carriage. Five 
inch wide V ways in the base and 
carriage absorb grinding pressures 
and permit heavy cuts and fast 
feeds without vibration. Heavily 
slotted knife bars are 10 in. wide. 
This model is also available in 90, 
100, 110 and 134 in. sizes. Samuel 
C. Rogers & Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 33 on the post- 
card on p. 37. 


Brake Drum Superfinisher 


Automotive type brake drums 
turned to a surface roughness of 
approximately 150 microinches rms 
can be superfinished down to 30-40 
microinches rms on a new two-sta- 
tion machine. Spindles and con- 
trols are independent of each other. 
Each work station consists of a 
simple arbor and two sets of stones. 


Continued 


Gaging Machine 


For automatically checking criti- 
cal dimensions of an automotive 
valve tappet and segregating the 
acceptable, rejected, and salvage- 
able parts, a machine has been de- 
veloped with a cycle capacity of 
2000 parts per hr. It consists of 
one loading station, five gaging, 
five segregating, and two unloading 
stations. Parts are moved through 
the machine by a walking beam 
that lifts and carries them pro- 
gressively throughout a series of 
tungsten carbide-faced V’s. Protec- 
tive switches stop the machine in 
case of a jam, and a red light on 
the panel shows its location. A 
snap gage prevents excessively 
oversized parts from entering. In- 
cluded in the various gaging opera- 
tions are the outside diameters at 
each end and taper and the major 
internal diameter depth of major 
and smallest internal diameters. 
The solid end face is checked for 
squareness with the bore, and over- 
all length is gaged. Unacceptable 
parts are ejected in separate chutes 


The two roughing stones and two 
finishing stones are timed together 
to work as the brake drum both 
oscillates and revolves. The stone- 
holder movement and the clamping 
of the workpiece is air-controlled. 
The complete spindle cycle is auto- 
matic. Gisholt Machine Co. For 
more information, check No. 34 on 
the postcard on p. 37. 


after being classified as complete 
rejects or suitable for salvage and 
reworking. Sheffield Corp. For 
more information, check No. 35 on 
the postcard on p. 37. 


Presses 

New lines of straight side single 
and double crank presses conform 
to the recently established stand- 
ards of the Joint Industry Confer- 
ence. Tonnage and weight capaci- 


ties and bed and slide areas are 
slightly larger. A_ practical en- 
closure of working parts retains th 
advantages of accessibility and a¢- 
justment. Box type crowns and 
slides are reinforced by deep in- 
ternal ribs. A barrel type slide per- 
mits long adjustment to accommo 
date dies varying greatly in height. 
All press frames are of the four 
piece tie rod construction, made of 
Meehanite castings. Slides and gibs 
are longer for precision guiding of 
the die into the work, slides re 
maining within the gibs at any 
position of stroke or adjustment. 
Single end drive presses with ¢é 
pacities up to 250 tons have a new 
type pneumatic friction clutch 
Turn to Page 122 
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HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 
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Pictures courtesy of Oneida Products Corp. 


The greater strength and toughness of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel permits 
weight savings of up to 25% in section—and still affords maximum protection 


against injuries from traffic accidents. 


Its superior fatigue-resistance and excellent weldability prolongs this safety- 


factor ... reduces maintenance costs over more miles and under all conditions. 


If you manufacture a product requiring high strength, toughness and good 


weldability, it will pay you to investigate N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE. 


er | NAYX GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division ¢ Detroit 18, Michigan 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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AUTOMOTIVE NEWS AND OPINIONS 


Nash's basic body stampings remain unchanged . . . Nash 
adopts GM's Hydra-Matic . . . Ford labor settlement may 
follow pattern recommended by steel fact-finding board. 


Detroit—Basic body stampings 
in the 1950 Nash introduced this 
week are unchanged. However, in 
addition to the adoption of GM’s 
Hydra-Matic, a number of interest- 
ing engineering refinements have 
been made in the new Cars. 

Two lines of cars are offered as 
heretofore: the Statesman replaces 
the “600” series and the Nash Am- 
bassador is now available with an 
automatic transmission. Both cars 
offer overdrive as optional equip- 
ment. 

Exterior changes are more no- 
ticeable at the rear of the car. The 
top die has been extensively re- 
worked to produce a rear window 
that is 10 in. wider. Bumper guards 
are heavier. The gas tank filler is 
now enclosed and the chrome belt 
molding has been removed from the 
trunk lid. Doors now swing open 
12 


— 


at nearly right angles to the car 
body. 

Some interesting changes have 
been made in the instrument panel 
and driving mechanism. Radio and 
driving controls used only occa- 
sionally are grouped together near 
the center of the panel and are now 
concealed under a sliding cover, 
reminiscent of a roll top desk. This 
will effectively prevent a parking 
lot attendant from listening to the 
football game on your radio. 

The glove box located in the cen- 
ter of the panel has become a bin 
that is easily accessible to the 
driver. This receptacle has been in- 
creased in size. The clock is 
mounted directly above the radio 
and driving controls. 


“Weather Eye” Is Simplified 

Nash has also made some impor- 
tant changes in its “Weather Eye.” 
The heater control has been simpli- 
fied. Only one knob is used — in 
comparison with three or more used 
ini Some other cars. When the knob 
is rotated the defroster and heater 
fans are turned on. The knob may 
also be moved in or out to adjust 
the thermostat. Dual blowers in- 
stead of a single fan are specified 
on the new models. 

A particularly interesting inno- 
vation of the new cars is a reclin- 
ing right front seat, adjustable to 


three positions in addition to the 
normal driving and bed positions 
All standard Nash front seats on 
1950 models will be of the split type 

Mechanical changes include the 
use of new type lower oil contri 
rings to improve cylinder life ani 
reduce oil consumption. The nev 
“Seal-Flex” rings are made of SAE 
1095. The oil wiping surface of th: 
rings is formed by continuous U: 
sections containing tiny 1/1000 in 
slots which meter oil to the upper 
cylinder walls. These rings wer 
developed by Thompson Products 
Co. several years ago and are als’ 
used by Buick. Nash engineers 
have predicted that useful road life 
of an engine may be increased 5 
pet with the new rings. 

By using a “straight-through 
type muffler without baffles, Nas) 
claims greater useful power at high 
speeds, lower exhaust valve ten 
peratures and less radiation by the 
muffler to surrounding parts. The 
heat shield between the muffler ant 
the body has been removed. 


Boosts Compression Ratio 
Nash has also changed its bat: 
tery mounting and has installed 4 
heat shield between the exhaust 
pipe and the battery case on the 
Ambassador. The cylinder head ha 
been redesigned to increase the 
compression ratio from 7.0 to 1 
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7.3 to 1. H.P. rating for the Am- 
bassador engine is 115. 

Valve stems are harder on the 
1950 models as a result of increas- 
ing the carbon content and chang- 
ing the heat treatment. It is ex- 
pected the new valves will resist 
scoring much more effectively. 

Lightening holes have been elim- 
inated from the crankshaft which 
is now solid. The new design is 
more rigid and eliminates the need 
for inserted tubes to carry oil from 
the main bearings to the connecting 
rods. Where Hydra-Matic is speci- 
fied, the flywheel forms part of 
housing for the fluid coupling. 


Eliminates Starter Button 

Throttle and gear shift linkages 
for the Nash Hydra-Matic are 
somewhat different from the Olds 
and Pontiac design. The starter on 
Nash cars equipped with Hydra- 
Matic is actuated merely by lifting 
the selector lever. This eliminates 
the need for a panel-mounted push 
button. 

The 1950 Ambassador will have 
a new camshaft featuring a new 
cam contour. A vertical tube radia- 
tor is used in the Ambassador, re- 
placing a cross flow type. 

Nash has modified its earlier 
Uniscope shroud to give more clear- 
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ance for service work and to ac- 
commodate the new transmission. 
The spare tire mounting has also 
been revised. 


Ford Uses HF Heating 


Ford has successfully applied 
high frequency heating to reduce 
the fabrication time of frames and 
pillars of its station wagons. 

In the Ford process, a package of 
resin-coated wood plys is placed in 
a press between two metal elec- 
trodes. Voltages as high as three 
or four thousand are applied to- 
gether with hydraulic pressure of 
300 psi. 

Ford engineers claim the follow- 
ing advantages for the process: (1) 
Laminated pillars save wood, (2) 
they are much stronger than the 
old lock-joint assembly, (3) dimen- 
sional stabilization, (4) improved 
appearance, (5) substantial reduc- 
tion in production time. 


Ford Labor Settlement May 
Follow Pattern of Steel Board 


Predictions of a Ford labor 
settlement patterned after the 
recommendations of the steel fact 
finding board have become more 
insistent this week as negotiators 
went into session for the fifth con- 


BUICKS AROLLIN’: 
Although the new 
Buick Special was in- 
troduced a few weeks 
ago, production has 
already been pushed 
up to 800 units per 
day on this new 
model. Within the 
next week it is ex- 
pected that 1200 
Buick Specials per 
day will come off the 
GM assembly lines. 
This is the first pic- 
ture of the new 
Buick Specials taken 
at the Flint plant. 


secutive day. Negotiations were 
held both on Saturday and Sunday 
last week for the first time since 
bargaining began more than three 
and one half months ago. Both 
Mr. Reuther and Mr. Bugas at. 
tended all of the sessions. 

Some reports indicated the 
union was holding out for a Ford 
pension grant valued at 9¢ per hr. 
The original Ford pension de- 
mands were valued at 22 to 27¢ 
per hr. The entire union “wage 
package” totaled 45¢. 

Ford is currently paying half 
of the cost of its employees group 
life insurance, the company con- 
tribution has been valued at 
$1.25. Under the terms of the 
steel board report this would be 
deducted from the “wage pack- 
age.” 

There is only the _ broadest 
speculation as to Ford’s willing- 
ness to pay the entire costs of the 
Ford pension plan. In its previous 
pension offer to the union which 
was later rejected by Ford work- 
ers, Ford offered to pay $180 mil- 
lion to start a pension plan for 
its employees. Under the previ- 
ous plan, hourly rated workers 
were to pay 2% pet of their earn- 
ings up to $3000 and 5 pct above 
this figure. The retirement age 
under the earlier plan was 65 but 
workers could retire as early as 
55. The first plan would have been 
administered entirely by the com- 
pany. 


Willys Plans Dealer Meeting 


Toledo — Willys-Overland’s new 
management is making an im- 
portant change in its annual get- 
together to be held Oct. 7. 

Big name _ bankers, financiers 
and industrialists no longer com- 
prise the major portion of the 
guest list. Instead, Willys dealers 
and distributors from the 48 states 
will be guests of the company at 
its biggest dealer meeting in the 
past 20 years. 

Salesmanship will be stressed at 
the October meeting. As a climax 
to the day’s activities, a mass 
driveaway of 700 Willys-Overland 
cars will be staged. 
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THE FEDERAL VIEW 


THIS WEEK IN WASHINGTON 


Steel fact-finding board's report hailed as making a 


significant turn in labor-management relations .. . 


Britain's money talks end . . . No financial aid promised. 


Washington—Regardless of the 
outcome of the current dispute over 
social insurance and pensions for 
employees of the steel industry, the 
report of the President’s steel fact- 
finding board is being widely hailed 
at marking what might be a sig- 
nificant turn in labor-management 
relations. 

Officials in the federal depart- 
ments concerned with labor matters 
are hopeful that the report will re- 
sult in the end of White House 
interference in labor disputes. The 
board itself made it quite clear that 
this would be an extremely desir- 
able outcome. Regarding the exist- 
ing dispute, the board pointed out 
that there should be negotiations 
with individual steel companies to 
determine what deviations, if any, 
are necessary from the general 
recommendations relating to social 
insurance and pensions. 

More generally, the board slapped 
at the prevailing system in the 
steel industry whereby the United 
Steelworkers would settle with the 
United States Steel Corp., and then 
proceed to cram this settlement 
down the throats of hundreds of 


- small firms throughout the country. 


The report urged a return to in- 


46 


dividual company bargaining and 
stated that companies registering 
complaints about the current state 
of affairs were “quite justified” in 
doing so. 


Labor Acted Too Quickly 

But it is more from the stand- 
point of organized labor’s own self- 
interest that it is believed the 
White House might finally be re- 
moved from the labor-management 
arena. Comments from some labor 
leaders about Phil Murray’s quick 
acceptance of the report indicate 
that neither Mr. Murray nor other 
national labor leaders will be so 
anxious to run to the White House 
with their future troubles. 

In addition to Mr. Murray being 
on the spot, because he has appar- 
ently lost a little ground in the 
labor race to see who can get the 
most, Mr. Truman may not be able 
to use the fact-finding report as a 
weapon in his campaign to repeal 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Initially, it 
had been felt that a peaceful settle- 
ment of the steel dispute as a re- 
sult of Mr. Truman’s extra-curricu- 
lar fact finding activities would be 
a powerful campaign piece in the 
1950 Congressional elections. 


While much has been made of 
the board’s rejection of the union’s 
wage demands, the board has indi- 
rectly called for a wage boost, for 
there can be no denial that the rec- 
ommended 10¢ an hr for noncon- 
tributory social insurance and pen- 
sions adds to the cost of doing 
business. The board estimates the 
added cost at 2% pct. This esti- 
mate would pale into insignificance, 
however, once the noncontributory 
principle became well established. 


Cest May Hinder Business 

Of even greater import is the 
undeniable fact that once the prin- 
ciple of noncontributory social in- 
surance was established in the 
steel industry, it would only be 4 
matter of time before it became 
widespread throughout industry 
generally. Such a_ development, 
adding an ever pyramiding in- 
crease to the cost of doing busi- 
ness, would only serve to make it 
more difficult for an individual to 
start his own manufacturing busi- 
ness. All of this is, of course, in 
line with present Administration 
tax policies and serves to make 
somewhat of a mockery of the pro 
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fessed bleeding-heart attitude re- 
garding small business. 

It would appear that the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Truman’s board, 
while they still may settle the cur- 
rent dispute, may also have raised 
additional problems which the 
President will find rising up to 
plague him in the immediate years 
ahead. The first link in the chain 
that has bound up the Fair Deal 
and organized labor may have been 
broken. A new era in labor-man- 
agement relations could be just 
around the corner and a general 
readjustment of the Administra- 
tion’s attitude toward the problems 
of business and industry might not 
be too much to hope for. 


Britain's Money Problem 
Reviewed But Without U. S. Aid 


Meetings between the finance 
and foreign ministers of England, 
the United States and Canada to 
study remedies for Britain’s criti- 
cal money problems came to an end 
last week with a plethora of prom- 
ises. 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


THIS WEEK IN WASHINGTON. Continued 


As had been anticipated, how- 
ever, the United States did not 
commit itself to any further exten- 
sion of financial aid, except through 
avenues already open to the Brit- 
ish, such as the Export-Import 
Bank. 

As a jumping off point, the group 
accepted the fact that “extraordi- 
nary air” (or, in other words, the 
Marshall Plan) would have to come 
to an end by 1952. This means that 
the sterling areas must be prepared 
to pay their own way by that date. 


Britain Devaluates Pound 
Included among the steps to be 
taken by the United States, all of 
which have the objective of reduc- 
ing the dissipation of Britain’s 
dollar reserves, are: Authorization 
to redirect some Marshall Plan 
purchases away from the U. §S.; 
liberalization of customs proced- 
ures; further reduction of tariffs; 
and encouragement for American 
investors overseas. The joint com- 
munique recognized, however, that 
these emergency steps represent no 
“permanent solution.” They must 


By J. R. Williams 
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be accompanied by greater effo 
on the part of British indust 

economy in British governmen 

operations, and an effort to redue 
costs all along the line. 

Britain, followed by other ste 
ling bloc nations, has already take 
an important step in this directio 
—devaluation of the pound ste 
ling. This will result in a redue 
tion in the prices of Britain’s goods 
which at the wholesale level have 
been about 25 pct higher than those 
in the U. S., thereby making it 
easier to sell British goods in this 
country. 

However, some of the ayreed 
upon U. §S. promises may prove) 
harder to fulfill than to make. The 
reason being that our own postwar 
planning has resulted in a few laws 
which may act as a brake in keep- 
ing such promises. For instance, 
the United States representative 
agreed to “review” the stockpiling 
program, particularly with respect 
to tin and rubber. 


Opens Competitive Areas 

They went even further out on 
the limb and told the British that 
this government is “prepared to 
open to natural rubber a substan- 
tial area of competition, including 
a modification of the government 
order relating to consumption of 
synthetic.” 

It is figured that such action 
could result in increasing British 
dollar credits in this country by at 
least $50 million. 

However, in order to make sure 
that synthetic plants may stay in 
business and keep up on research, 
Congress has provided for a mini- 
mum annual consumption of about 
220,000 tons. 


Rubber Consumption Drops 

Liberalization of the regulations 
governing usage of rubber during 
the past year have already resulted 
in a substantial drop in the use of 
synthetics. The remaining leeway 
is slight. 

Tin does not present quite the 
same difficulties and it is believed 
that, once price problems are 


‘ironed out, substantial additional 


quantities are likely to be pul- 
chased by the U. S. 
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Metal Service 
for bars and shapes that assure your satisfaction 


If you’re not now using Wolff Metal Service as a supply source, 
perhaps you're missing something really helpful to your business 
... for bar stock is a specialty product at Wolff that has won many 
friends for this metals warehouse. 

You'll find just what you are looking for in the well balanced 
stocks that Wolff carries. Galvanized bars and strip are also avail- 
able for your convenience. You can depend on Wolff delivery 
service, too, the fastest, most responsive in the Midwest. Please 
write, or call WAlbrook 5-3200. 
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Purchasing agents want protec- 
tion on steel prices .. . Quickie 
coal strike adds to worries of 


western steel producers. 


San Francisco—A renewed buy- 
ing low will possibly occur in the 
steel market in the event an in- 
dustry strike is averted, according 
to A. B. Tietjen, manager of pur- 
chases, Southwest Welding & Mfg. 
Co. of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Tietjen addressed approxi- 
mately 300 purchasing agents 
from the western area last Friday 
at the fourth Pacific-Intermoun- 
tain conference. 

The speaker described the pol- 
icy of the steel industry in selling 
on a basis of “price in effect at 
time of shipment” as being very 
distasteful to the buyer. He 
pointed out that in the present 
market a fabricator quoting a cus- 
tomer cannot protect himself in 
any way by an escalator clause. 
He said: “On projects requiring 
large tonnages the _ fabricator 
stands to lose considerable sums 
in case of a price advance for 
shipment. In discussing this point 
with many buyers, both fabrica- 
tors and other manufacturers, it 
is strongly felt that the mills 
should revert to the policy of ac- 
cepting identified tonnage at a 
firm price.” 

The purchasing agents were 
told that casting deliveries have 
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been materially affected by the 
current recession to the extent 
that where 6 or 8 months ago de- 
liveries were on a 30-day schedule, 
a buyer can now secure almost 
any desired delivery to meet his 
requirements. Prices were re- 
ported as having remained stable 
except for occasional weakening 
and Mr. Tietjen expected but little 
possibility of a change in the near 
future. 


Forge Shops Need Work 


Forge shops were said to be in 
about the same position as the 
foundries with all of them looking 
for additional business. Prices re- 
portedly have held fairly firm al- 


though some weakness is _indi- 
cated. 

In discussing the O’Mahoney 
Bill Mr. Tietjen said that the ef. 
fect of this legislation on West 
Coast industries “will be difficult 
to determine.” He added that the 
West is principally interested in 
the elimination of any phantom 
freight and expressed gratifica- 
tion that at least one of the larg- 
est producers in the West has 
established a base price at its 
plant which is the same as the 
base at all of its mills. 

In conclusion Mr. Tietjen said: 
“IT am sure that we who are re- 
sponsible for the material cost in 
our companies feel that through 
competition all steel products 
rolled by western mills will ulti- 
mately carry a base price that is 
close to the eastern base of those 
products. This will give the manu- 
facturers of the West the cost 
basis they need to serve the West 
and a fair chance to compete for 
projects in the West.” 


Western Producers Faced 
With A Quickie Coal Strike 


Salt Lake City—Added to the 
worries of a potential steel strike 
at the end of this month, Western 
producers last Friday were faced 
with the annoyance of a quickie 
strike by the coal miners in the 
Utah-Wyoming district. 

There was some confusion as to 
whether the miners walked out on 
their own accord as a result of 
dissatisfaction with their short- 
ened work week or whether the 
strike was called by John L. Lewis 
directly. District union officials re- 
ported that the stop work move 
ment was a purely local idea. 

Geneva Steel Co. and Kaiser 
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Steel Corp., both of which get the 
bulk of their coal for coking from 
the affected mines, report sub- 
stantial supplies of coal on hand. 
Geneva could probably operate at 
its present rate for from 4 to 5 
months and Kaiser Steel Corp. re- 
portedly has a 6 day supply of 
coal at its Fontana, Calif. plant. 

Geneva Steel Co.’s structural 
mill which has been closed for the 
past 2% months because of a 
dearth of orders will probably get 
into operation again in October. 
A fair sized backlog of orders has 
accumulated but this is not be- 
lieved to be large enough to assure 
continuous operation over too long 
a period. The expectation is that 
the mil] will resume operations 
for several weeks on either a one 
or two turn basis. 


Slump Hits Steel Business 


Seattle—Northwest Steel Roll- 
ing Mills, back in operation after 
a protracted strike this summer, 
is finding business much harder 
to get than when the strike oc- 
curred. Some fair sized orders are 
forthcoming, but all for late win- 
ter or early-next-year delivery. 

In this bracket falls an order 
for 8000 tons of reinforcing bars 


WEST COAST PROGRESS REPORT 







for Unit 2 of the McNary Dam. 
Shipment on this contract won’t 
start until early next year. 

Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. of Seattle is also falling off 
in production. This month finds 
the firm operating only two fur- 
naces, with production not quite 
up to 50 pet. 

This slump in business is, of 
course, having an effect on the 
scrap market. While the price has 
been going up back East, it is re- 
maining firm here and the buyers 
are rather choosey about what 
they buy. 


Plant Nears Completion 


Salt Lake City—An expansion 
program at the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co.’s Salt Lake City plant is 
nearing completion. The company, 
which entered the local steel fab- 
ricating field less than 2 years 
ago, initially constructed a shop 
125 by 300 ft, which was designed 
to fabricate ordinary flat bottom 
storage tanks, and an acetylene 
generating house. The current 
construction program includes a 
second shop 125 by 400 ft which 
is designed to handle elevated 
water tanks, spheres, spheroids 
and other highly specialized fab- 


READY FOR SPINNING: Looking east at the Tacoma Narrows Bridge site, the two com- 
pleted towers are shown at the right. Work preliminary to spinning of the cables now is in 
progress. When this phase of construction is completed, Bethlehem Pacific, which is building 
the bridge, will send in crews to erect the main suspended structures. 
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rication work; an outside runway) 
100 by 360 ft, a storeroom 80 }) 
100 ft; a two-story brick temple; 
shop, 50 by 118 ft, and a two-stor 
brick office building, 42 by 130 ft. 
These units have been complete; 
except the templet shop and the 
office building. 


The plant handles the fabricat- 
ing work for the firm’s contracts 
in the Intermountain and Pacifi 
coast states, Alaska and Pacific 
islands. 

The business of steel fabrica- 
tors in this area is still holding up 
well. Backlogs are small and bid- 
ding is genuinely competitive. 


W. S. Jack Builds Coast Plant 


San Diego—William S. Jack. 
who won wartime fame for his 
“human engineering” production 
venture as head of Jack & Heintz 
Co. in Cleveland, is about to 
emerge from retirement, at least 
partially, to open a new plant in 
San Diego County. 

Mr. Jack expects to have ready 
to open in October a 30,000 sq ft 
experimental laboratory plant to 
do research in supersonic instru- 
ments. He will employ about 500. 

Still satisfied that his employe 
relations program pays off, Mr. 
Jack intends to follow the same 
program for employes here as in 
Cleveland. About 125 of his “asso- 
ciates” at the plant, which will be 
in Solona Beach 25 miles from San 
Diego, are heralded as top-notch 
specialists. Homes for about 20 of 
the key men are to be built on 4 
heights subdivision overlooking 
the plant. 

Mr. Jack does not intend to go 
into factory production here, 
sticking to prototypes of models 
for delivery to the U. S. armed 
forces. 

Since leaving the Cleveland 
firm, he has been living in retire- 
ment at nearby Rancho Santa Fe. 
His “human engineering” paid off 
on construction of his home, which 
covers 7800 sq ft. After giving 4 
turkey and $100 to each building 
employe for Thanksgiving, he 
found he built in 57 days instead 
of an estimated 2 years. 
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By J. S. SMART, JR. 
Supt. of Copper Developments 


and 


A. A. SMITH, JR. 


General Supt., Research Dept., 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Barber, N. J. 


SUMMARY: Details are given covering crucible construction, graphite die 
design, and cooling and casting techniques used with the Asarco process 
for continuously casting tin bronze alloys. This supplements data previ- 
ously published in the issue of Aug. 26, 1948. The authors also discuss 


sizes, tolerances, properties and shapes (including tubular forms) in 


which metal can be cast by the process, and also cite varied uses to which 


such material has been put. Features which lend the process to production 


of job-lot quantities are also noted. 


URING the past few years the technology 
D of continuous casting has advanced so 

rapidly beyond the stage of experimental 
demonstration that it is now firmly established 
as a primary production agency in the field of 
metal processing. Today, the bulk of all alu- 
minum fabricating shapes, large tonnages of 
brass extrusion billets and cold rolling slabs, and 
important quantities of magnesium shapes, phos- 
phorized copper billets, and oxygen-free wirebars 
are produced by a variety of processes. Further 
progress is to be expected from the several large 
development installations now actively investi- 
gating the continuous casting of steel and elec- 
trolytic copper shapes. 
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Since the majority of these processes have 
been designed to produce large tonnages of stand- 
ard shapes for further processing, the average 
consumer of mill products normally expects to 
obtain his requirements from the huge variety 
of fabricated end products that eventually result 
from their use. Indeed, cost relationships are 
such at the present time that continuous casting 
of the ductile and easily worked metals is most 
properly applied to the initial or intermediate 
stages of the mill schedule. 

This situation is greatly altered, however, if — 
the alloys are aot readily handled by the normal 
hot or cold working operations. In this field the 
Asarco Process,! by its very nature, has created 
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a new family of cast-to-size products in the form 
of finished mill lengths of rods, tubes, rectangles 
and special shapes in practically any of the stand- 
ard foundry tin bronze alloys, including the lead, 
zinc, and nickel-bearing varieties. The commer- 
cial production of these shapes to a wide variety 
of dimensions, and in the job-lot quantities that 
the trade requires, is largely due to a number of 
basic features and the unusual flexibility of the 
equipment. These characteristics are of such 
practical importance that the Asarco process is 
the only method for continuous casting in pres- 
ent commercial use which produces finished stock 
for machining operations in the copper-base alloy 
field. 

Fundamentally, the main requirements of all 
continuous processes are a reservoir of molten 
metal, means for introducing it into a mold at 
the required rate, suitable rapid cooling facilities 
to effect a practical rate of solidification, and pro- 
visions for uniform withdrawal of the casting. 
The total equipment required for operation varies 
considerably from one method to another, but 
normally adds up to an array of furnaces, molds, 
jackets, mechanical or hydraulic driving mecha- 
nisms, sawing equipment and, of course, the 
necessary rigid structures, cranes, controls, etc. 
However, it is readily apparent that in all proc- 
esses the casting is actually formed by means of 
a water-cooled mold, and that all the rest of the 
equipment basically serves in an auxiliary role. 
Consequently, the design and cost of the mold 
and the method of its integration into the gen- 
eral scheme of operation will largely determine 
the permissible size range of the products, the 
possibilities of producing various shapes, and 
whether fairly small quantities of a given size 
can be cast economically. 

For operations demanding the production of 
wide ranges of quantity and size, the employ- 
ment of large metal molds integrally fastened 
into heavy water jackets is a decidedly cumber- 
some procedure, and the success of the Asarco 
process in this field is largely due to the use of 
relatively inexpensive graphite dies, typical ex- 
amples of which are shown in fig. 1. High effi- 
ciency cooling is supplied by a separate jacket 
which has been carefully fitted to the die by 
means of a matching taper, as illustrated in 
fig. 2. 

In use, the die is threaded into the bottom of 
a large graphite crucible (fig. 3) which is 
mounted in a heavily insulated nitrogen-filled 
furnace heated by graphite resistors to the de- 
sired temperature range. The jacket is then 
mounted on the die, and the die opening plugged 
from the bottom with a metal tip of the proper 
composition and size. Steel extension rods 
threaded to the tip pass through a double series 
of driving rolls located about 5 ft below the die. 
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The molten metal, prepared and alloyed in an 
adjacent Detroit arc furnace, is poured through 
the charge box and launder into the casting cru- 
cible, submerging the top of the die, and weld- 
ing onto the starting tip. The rolls are set in 
motion and the solidified metal in the die is con- 
tinuously withdrawn and continuously replen- 
ished by gravity feed from the contents of the 
crucible which are thereafter maintained within 
high and low limits. 

As has been previously described,' the result- 
ing products are free from porosity due to almost 
ideal freezing conditions and are characterized 
by very high tensile, yield, impact and fatigue 
properties resulting from the unusual degree of 
chill inherent in the process. In addition, the 
high degree of uniformity, with respect to physi- 
cal and dimensional properties achieved by the 
continuity of the operation, has been especially 
gratifying to those users who have previously 
employed conventional castings. 

Once a die has been put into service, the oper- 
ation is continued until either the desired quan- 
tity is obtained or the useful life of the die 
completed, whereupon a new die is installed and 
casting continued. An average die life of 24 hr 
is considered satisfactory, but the die costs are 
reasonable, and it is often entirely economical 
to cast smaller lots than would be obtained from 
a 24-hr run. In any event, dies are not used a 
second time and facilities are provided for their 
daily manufacture. 

All of the permanent equipment necessary to 
carry out the process has been standardized; the 
only expendable and specialty item is the die. 
Variety production is often simply a matter of 
machining the dies to the customer’s desired 
dimensions, which is readily accomplished. The 
alloy to be cast and other factors important to 
successful operation will impose certain size 
limitations, with regard to wall thickness and rod 
diameter. Such effects have been largely evalu- 
ated by this time and a reasonable assessment of 
new items is normally possible. 

This flexibility of operation, coupled with the 
close dimensional control and the unusual quality 
of the product, make the Asarco process an ideal 
method for the production of machining stock for 
the manufacture of bearings, bushings, and a 
wide variety of special parts. Since the cus- 
tomer may in addition specify the length, a very 
large proportion of all rods and tubes are fur- 
nished for screw machine operations in lengths 
of from 10 to 16 ft as required for economy. 

Various parts made on automatics are illus- 
trated in fig. 4, together with samples of the 
original cast stock. The bushings (75 Cu-5 Sn-20 
Pb) are typical of the 60 or so such parts in the 
aircraft engines manufactured by the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. Also illustrated is a valve 
guide made for the Wright engines by Aircraft 
Precision Products Co., Detroit, from 88/10/0/2 





1 See “Continuous Casting—The Asarco Process,” THE 
Tron Acre, Aug. 26, 1948. 
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FIG. |\—Typical graphite rod dies are shown at left, illustrat- 
ing the two standard die lengths employed to cover diameter 
range. Second from right is a tube die showing metal entry 
ports, while at far right is a multiple hole rod die for small 
- diameter stock. 





tubing. The high fatigue properties of continu- 
ous cast shapes are especially valuable in such 
highly stressed applications, and Wright’s engi- 
neers have specified their use for these bushings 
in order “to provide a stronger, more uniform 
. material, more resistant to breakage in the non- 
supported, full-floating applications.” The first 
30,000 individual parts made from continuous 
. cast bars were inspected at the Wood Ridge plant 
by black light for casting defects without a single 
rejection, after which this inspection operation 
was discontinued. 
: As might be expected, die design and die man- 
ufacture play an important role in both the suc- 
cessful operation of the process and the casting 
, of special shapes. The simplest type of die is the 
| single-hole rod design diagrammatically sketched 
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FIG. 2—Typical die and cooling jacket assemblies. Note 
threads for mounting the graphite dies in the furnace crucible. 


in fig. 5. It will be recalled that the top of the 
die projects up into the molten metal bath and 
in operation a very large temperature gradient 
exists downward from that point to the begin- 
ning of the jacketed portion. It is therefore im- 
perative that some taper be provided in this 
section of the die to prevent bell-mouthing at 
the top due to thermal expansion. In practice, 
the amount of taper is varied with the alloy to be 
cast, and the use of compound tapers is also com- 
mon to obtain optimum casting conditions. Such 
contours are made by boring on an engine lathe, 
except where small diameters are required, for 
which special taper ground reamers are more 
satisfactory. Dies having diameters from 7/16 
to 2 in. are 6 in. long, while those for larger 
sizes up to 413/16 in. are 9 in. in length. 
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FIG. 3—Cross-section of casting furnace showing path of liquid metal from the main chamber into the 
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die. The cooling jacket is held in position by three spring mounted support posts, one of which is shown. 
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During operation, the rate of heat extraction 
is so rapid that in some cases the temperature 
drop will approximate 2000°F along the length 
of the column of metal within the die. In fact, 
the major part of the total heat transfer, includ- 
ing all of the latent heat, is accomplished within 
a very short zone at the jacket line. These con- 
ditions insure a shallow freezing pattern where 
solidification shrinkage can be fed perfectly and 
from which the liberated gases escape continu- 
ously by diffusion. 

The freezing mechanism thus closely ap- 
proaches the casting ideal of placing and main- 
taining the gates and risers at the actual solidi- 
fication interface which, with the attendant high 
degree of chill, constitutes an improvement in 
casting procedure that is effectively demon- 
strated by the high physical properties of the 
products. In fig. 6, which illustrates a variety of 
parts made from rod stock, the gears are particu- 
larly good examples of applications where the 
high yield strength of continuously cast bronzes 
are advantageous. 

Among the important reasons for the use of 
graphite as a die material are its low cost, excel- 
lent machinability, high thermal conductivity, 
nonwetting properties, insolubility in copper base 
alloys, self-lubricating action, high resistance to 
thermal shock, and good strength characteristics 
at elevated temperatures. Every one of this un- 
usual combination of properties is important to 
the successful operation of a tube die, such as 
that sketched in fig. 7, and in all probability no 
such simple two-piece construction would be pos- 
sible with a die material of lesser attributes. 

It is particularly significant that the vexing 
problems of how to lubricate the mandrel so that 
the casting will not weld or seize, and how to cool 
the mandrel sufficiently to maintain constant 
lubrication, which are so difficult to accomplish 
with metal dies and mandrels, are eliminated by 
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the use of graphite. Accordingly, the Asarc: 
tube dies are constructed of two parts, struc 
turally joined with great rigidity and accuracy, 
and cooled through the die wall by the same 
standard jackets previously mentioned. It i: 
quite apparent that the jacket load is consider- 
ably smaller when casting tubes as compared 
with rods, since the graphite mandrel is replac- 
ing a volume of molten metal from which the 
latent heat would otherwise have to be extracted. 
Consequently, no additional cooling provisions 
are required for the mandrel. 

As is shown in fig. 7, the OD of the tube is 
formed in what amounts to a rod die which must 
be equipped in its upper portion with at least a 
simple taper converging, in direction, to the top 
of the die. In operation, the solidifying and cool- 
ing metal shrinks away from this wall. On the 
other hand, the tube tends to shrink onto the 
mandrel, and here it is always necessary to use 
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FIG. 5—Sketch of a rod die having a single taper 
at the top. Compound tapers are frequently used in 
both top and bottom sections, depending on alloy 
being cast. 


an opposite taper of fairly generous proportions 
to overcome the tendency for seizure. However, 
the close fit of the inside surface of the tube to 
the mandrel maintained by this shrinkage pat- 
tern normally results in very smooth inside sur- 
faces with the exception of a few small lead 
sweats in the highly leaded alloys. The outside 
surface is a little rougher, but this depends some- 
what on the alloy being cast, and since the last 
operation is Medart straightening, a smooth 
burnished finish is the final result. 


w 


FIG. 4—Valve guide (left) and typical bushings for aircraft engines produced from contin- 
uously cast stock. Photo courtesy Wright Aeronautical Corp. and Aircraft Precision Products Co. 
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FIG. 6—Parts produced from rod stock in both leaded and nonleaded bronze alloys ranging in tin content from § to 10 pct. 


The Asarco process, as applied to seamless 
tube manufacture, is one of the very few in 
which the mandrel is truly rigid. Further, there 
is no problem of a mandrel adjustment as a part 
of the operation, since this has been predeter- 
mined with machine shop precision. Consequent- 
ly, the concentricity of the product is normally 
within the limit of 1.5 pct of the wall thickness, 
maximum to minimum. Variation of wall thick- 
ness from the nominal is also well within the ac- 
cepted commercial range, averaging about 2.5 pct 
in terms of reproducibility. At the present time, 
tubes ranging from 1 in. to 413/16 in. OD are 
being produced in a large variety of wall dimen- 
sions. As a general rule, the minimum wall of 
tubes exceeding 2 in. OD should approximate 10 
pet of the diameter, with a 3/16 in. minimum 
for small sizes and a % in. minimum ID. 

Due to their adaptability to automatic machin- 
ing operations, freedom from casting defects, 
and the excellent dispersion of lead afforded in 
the popular bearing bronze alloys, Asarco-cast 
tubes are widely employed for bushings. The 
three larger parts illustrated in fig. 8 are piston 
and slide valve bushings used by Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. In addition to uniform frictional 
properties, this application demands the ultimate 
in sound castings. Experience with continuous 
cast metal indicates that it is “superior in these 
respects to sand castings. Scrap losses have been 
practically eliminated, and longer tool life has 
been obtained.” The inside surfaces of these 
parts will be finished after assembly operations, 
as will the outside of the small leaded bronze 
bushing which is pressed onto a brass piston to 
provide better wearing properties. 

Since the process functions on a made-to-order 
basis, considerable leeway exists for the manu- 
facture of special shapes, such as those illustrated 
in fig. 9. The practicability of such items will 
largely devend on the ability to machine the dies 
by methods which will incorporate the necessary 
tapers. The required modifications for casting 
such things as internal lugs are naturally quite 
simple, since the machining is performed on the 
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outside surface of the mandrel. It is consider- 
ably more difficult to place sharp cornered lugs 
on the outside of a tube, since this requires the 
slots (which are also tapered) to be cut on the 
inside surface of the die. However, by using 
tapered reamers, semi-circular lugs are obtain- 
able, and these can be broached to the required 
shape. 

The standard method of machining a rectangu- 
lar or hexagonal die is by milling with a con- 
toured cutter, which imposes the limitation of 
round corners. Recent developments, as yet in- 
complete, have permitted the square corners illus- 
trated on the rectangular tube shown in fig. 9, 
and progress in this direction is continuing. In 
addition, no end of ingenious composite parts is 





FIG. 7—Sketch of a tube die showing upwardly con- 
verging taper on die wall, downwardly converging 
taper on mandrel. Note method of providing a 
rigid assembly of the two parts and means for molten 
metal entry into the die. 


possibie, such as the included example of a wash- 
ing machine gear made from continuous cast 
tubing and a die cast body. 

Despite the versatility achieved in layout and 
operation, it is axiomatic that the Asarco process 
is not designed to cast a couple of this and a 
couple of that. Fortunately, the problem of sup- 
plying small quantities has been enormously sim- 
plified in the past few years by almost uniform 
adoption of 83/7/7/3 as a general purpose bronze 
for bearings, bushings, sleeves, gears, liners, etc. 
Consequently, warehouses carrying substantial - 
stocks of this alloy, continuously cast in commer- 
cial quantities, can supply dealers from stock 
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with 105 in. lengths (equals eight 13 in. bars) 
in any of 205 different standard sizes of rods 
and tubes. 

Sold under the trademark Asarcon 773, this 
product literally places all of the advantages of 


Thus, while the Asarco process is without 
doubt a mass production method intended to 
serve a large market with a new degree of pre- 
cision and quality, its benefits are available to 
the full cross-section of the metal working in- 
dustry. Five years’ experience in production and 
service have demonstrated conclusively that pre- 
vious performance standards for bronzes can and 
should be revised upwards where continuously 


FIG. 8—Air brake parts machined from continuously cast leaded alloys. The two slide-valve bushings 
at the center must be free from porosity to avoid leakage. Photo courtesy Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


FIG. 9—A few examples of special shapes which may be continuously cast. Ability to machine the 
necessary contours into the dies is controlling factor in shapes which can be successfully cast. 


the most modern of casting processes within easy 
reach of the smallest consumer. Peculiarly 
enough, the long lengths that permit automatic 
machining to the large establishment work an 
equal advantage to the man with one lathe; he 
can ask the dealer to cut off his measured require- 
ments and buy only what he needs. 


cast alloys are applied. For existing applications, 
both production and maintenance, better per- 
formance is assured at equal or lower cost. In 
addition, the design engineer will appreciate the 
future possibilities that always accompany the 
introduction of higher quality materials at com- 
petitive price levels. 
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INDUCTION STIRRING 


im Electric Furnace Steelmaking 


By E. S. Kopecki 
Metallurgical Editor, 
THE IRON AGE 


SUMMARY: Economic, metallurgical and operational advantages are said 


te acerue from agitation of are furnace heats by induction stirring. Con- 


struction features of an induction stirrer, which is attached outside the 
furnace shell, are described and results obtained through its use, in ex- 


tensive steelmaking tests in Sweden, are related. An increase in annual 


production of as much as 20 pet is reported from use of a stirring unit. 


PROBLEM that has always confronted the 

steelmaker, in both the electric-arc fur- 

nace and the openhearth, is the difficulty in 
attaining an intimate contact and quick reaction 
between the steel bath and the slag. 

Lengthy stirring by hand has been the only 
successful remedy and in the case of large elec- 
tric furnaces two doors are required (at 90°) 
to allow the operator to reach the entire bath 
surface. Even in small electric furnaces, used 
mainly in high alloy steel production, repeated 
stirrings are carried out. Bigge! reports seven 
intensive stirrings employed in the production of 
high speed steel in a 7-ton arc furnace. In Europe 
the Asea dual frequency induction furnace, 
Rohn’s eddy-current furnace, and the Perrin 
process have also been used as a means of thor- 
oughly mixing slag and metal. 

A completely different approach to the problem 
has been taken by Asea with the development 
of an induction stirrer? *4 which makes use of 
the electro-motor principle whereby a moving 
electromagnetic field is introduced into the hot 
metal to cause agitation. The method does not 
require rods or electrodes inside the furnace, and 
there is nothing to wear away and nothing to 
contaminate the melt, since the magnetic field 
itself is intangible and indestructible. 

One year’s operation of two induction stirrers, 
one at Hagfors and one at Surahammar, has re- 
vealed the following advantages: 

(1) Economical—saving of time and increase 
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in output; also, to some extent a reduction of the 
prime costs of raw material. 

(2) Metallurgical—improvement in quality and 
cleanliness of steel; quick homogeneity of the 
melt and a closer approach to equilibrium condi- 
tions; reliable analysis. 

(3) Operational—significant improvement in 
slagging conditions; reliable temperature control 
and very rapid sampling. 

In the middle 1930’s there were two construc- 
tions that were intended to improve the metal- 
lurgical properties of the are furnace. One, a 
German unit, was tested in practice at the 
Deutsch Edelstahlwerke in Krefeld. No details 
are known except those given by Rohland.5 The 
furnace effect was 1950 kva, with 750 kva on the 
arc side and 1200 kva on the low frequency 


This article is based on papers presented at the Swed- 
ish Iron & Steel Institute meeting, May 28, 1949, in 
Stockholm, Sweden, by Ludwig Dreyfus, Folke Nilsson 
and Sven G. E. Fornander (see references * 3» and *). 

The induction stirrer is being marketed in this country 
by Aros Electric, Inc., 16 E. 71 Street, New York, 
megan gg 2,256,518 applies and other patents are pend- 
ing.—Ed. 





stirring side. Results of the tests are very 
sketchy and are only concerned with desulfuriz- 
ing and dephosphorizing of crude iron. Judging 
by the results, satisfactory stirring had been at- 
tained, but as nothing further has been heard 
about this furnace, it is believed that the low 
efficiency in the electric stirring effect made the 
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Continued 


furnace too uneconomical to encourage further 
trials. 

The second construction appeared in Sweden 
through cooperation between Asea and Suraham- 
mar. According to Dreyfus? a considerable dif- 
ference in principle existed between the German 
construction and that developed by Asea. After 
a first installation in Surahammar had been 
tested in 1939, nothing further was done until 
1943 when the Uddeholm Co. in Hagfors started 
to plan the building of a new electric steel plant 
with an are furnace of about 15 tons. By reason 
of delayed deliveries the project was retarded and 
did not come into operation until the beginning 
of 1947. The stirrer did not go into operation 
until the fall of that year. Shortly thereafter 
Surahammar installed a new, somewhat smaller, 
furnace; there are therefore two induction stirrer 
installations at present in operation. 

The Surahammar furnace (10 tons) is used in 
conjunction with a stirrer such as is illustrated 
in figs. 1 and 2. The enclosed stirrer in its final 
form and complete with converter, is shown in 
fig. 1. The motor of the converter unit draws 63 
kw and drives two commutator generators which 
give a total effect of 105 kva to the two phases 
of the stirrer. Most of this is reactive power; 
the stirrer’s losses in yoke and winding are only 
40 kw. Heating effect generated in the melt is 
insignificant. 

The stirrer, fig. 2, resembles a stator segment 
in a giant ac motor. The magnetic yoke is built 
up of laminated steel, 1 in. thick, but is bladed 
in the same manner as the yoke of an induc- 


FIG. |—Enclosed induction 
stirrer in its final form and 
complete with converter 
unit. This is the same in- 
duction stirrer as illustrated 
in Fig. 2. 


tion motor. Wide, deep slots house the heavy 
conductors that form the winding. Cooling is 
provided by forced air draught, which is also 
passed through a filter to remove dust and sand 
particles. A water-cooled yoke may also be em- 
ployed on some designs. This stirrer is sus- 
pended directly from the furnace casing (sec 
fig. 3) and thus follows all its movements. 

The induction stirrer used with the 15-ton fur- 
nace at Hagfors is considerably larger. It uses 
109 kw line effect and gives a total of 212 kva 
to the stirrer. The stirring force per unit of 
volume is 30 pct greater than in the 10-ton in- 
stallation. This stirrer is water cooled, in addi- 
tion to air cooling of the motor generator, also 
air injection between the stirrer and furnace 
bottom. As the weight of the stirrer is about 7 
tons, allowance must be made in the construction 
of the turning mechanism for the furnace shell. 
It is of utmost importance that the temperature, 
both of the stirrer and of the furnace bottom, 
be continually controlled, because serious damage 
will result if the cooling water should be shut off 
by mistake. The Hagfors furnace is therefore 
fitted with an automatic alarm arrangement 
which acts if the bottom temperature rises above 
a certain point. + 

Theoretically, certain electrodynamic effects, 
causing a certain movement within the bath are 
said to be brought about in the conventional arc 
furnace, but, according to Dreyfus,? the magni- 
tude of the forces involved is so small as to lack 
practical importance. On the other hand, Walter* 
contends that the stirring produced in the Her- 
oult furnace through the electric forces is the 
essential reason for the excellent results obtained 
with these furnaces in ore refining and produc- 
tion of high grade steel. 

In spite of these conflicting opinions, most arc 
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FIG. 2—Induction stirrer 
used in connection with 
the 10-ton arc furnace at 
Surahammar. 


furnace steel men appreciate the need for more 
stirring than is provided by the electrodes and 
as in the case previously mentioned! conduct 
painstaking manual stirring operations. 

Dreyfus? cautions that the melt must not be 
allowed to merely rotate around the furnace axis, 
because this type of laminar flow is not conducive 
to radial or vertical mixing of the different 
layers. 

The Asea induction stirrer is said to overcome 
these deficiencies by driving the melt diametri- 
cally across the whole furnace bottom from one 
side to the other by means of tangential forces, 
and then, borne by its own kinetic energy, the 
melt will return in wide semicircles to the point 
where it began. The flow pattern for the Sura- 
hammar 10-ton furnace is shown in fig. 4. The 
first part of the diameter length D is then cov- 
ered under acceleration and the second semicir- 
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cular distance under retardation. The desired 
mixing takes place when the melt, at the end of 
the straight-line distance, washes up, as it were, 
against the sloping side of the lining. At Hag- 
fors the velocity of the return current at the 
surface of an uncovered melt was found to be 
about 2 fps at about 4 in. from the furnace wall 
lining. 

It has been found expedient, both at Hagfors 
and Surahammar, to direct the bottom flow away 
from the charge door towards the pouring spout 
during slagging. This reverses the bath move- 
ment shown in fig. 4 and produces a surface flow 
as indicated in fig. 5. The acceleration distance 
now terminates at the spout, and the bottom cur- 
rent has become so strong at that point that it 
is pressed up towards the bath surface by its 
own force. Here it is forced to turn, the upward 
current forces aside the slag covering (when it 
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FIG. 3—Schematic diagram showing relationship 
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of furnace and induction stirrer when in use. 
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becomes sufficiently thin) and a clear bath sur- 
face is formed. As soon as the rest of the slag 
covering has become detached from the furnace 
walls it is carried away by the two eddies and 
is continuously fed towards the calm “back- 
water” around the insert door within easy reach 
of the operator’s rake. 

If the bath movement is reversed now and then 
during the refining period, the mixing zone is 
moved from the spout to the door and back; this 
helps the thorough mixing of the melt and pos- 
sibly also speeds up the slag reaction. If this 
should prove economically advantageous, it is 


ZONE 


FIG. 4—The melt flow pattern for the Surahammar 1|0- 
ton arc furnace as developed by the induction stirrer. 


possible to greater intensify the process by mak- 
ing the stirrer and furnace pot turnable in rela- 
tion to each other. The furnace ‘pot, in many 
European installations, is already turnable to an 
angle of +30°. If the stirrer is suspended in 
the cradle, instead of in the shell, and this be 
turned during the refining period, the mixing 
zone will traverse the same angle along the edge 
of the slag cover and detach it from the walls 
of the furnace pot. Instead of the furnace pot, 
the stirrer can be made turnable. 

In practice it seems that the pattern of move- 
ment in the steel bath can vary from one fur- 
nace to another, depending upon the effect of 
the stirrer, lining thickness, bath depth, etc. Melt 
flow, as illustrated in fig. 4, can be produced in 
any type or size arc furnace by suitable stirrer 
design. 

It is of interest to consider the induction 
stirrer from the standpoint of its influence on 
various stages of the steelmaking process in arc 
furnace practice: 

Melting-down period. No particular signifi- 
cance, since a certain amount of energy is re- 
quired to melt the steel, and by comparison, the 
power used by the induction stirrer is small. The 
stirrer is intended to circulate molten metal and 
would only begin to assert itself when a molten 
pool has formed in the furnace. 

Oxidation period. Here at first the metal has 
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the assistance of the decarbonizing boil, which is 
a most efficient form of stirring. If, for some 
reason the boil stops, the stirrer undertakes the 
agitation of the bath, and it has been noticed on 
some occasions that this may be the means of 
restarting the boil. Decarbonizing rates are 
much accelerated by stirring at this time, when 
they would otherwise be at their lowest. It has 
also been shown that it is possible to obtain steels 
with a very low carbon content, simultaneously 
with a low oxygen content. 

In the case of lower carbon contents when the 
boiling has practically stopped, the electrody- 
namic stirring does seem to influence the prog- 
ress of the carbon reaction. Table I, which 
shows some data from the final stages of de- 
carburization obtained during the production of 
low carbon steel at Surahammar, indicates that 
with electrodynamic stirring a low carbon con- 
tent can be attained without the oxygen content 
being as high as would be the case if stirring 
were not used. Thus the stirring has the effect 
of allowing the carbon reaction to come closer 
to balance when the carbon content is low. 


This effect has been realized in Surahammar, 
for example, where the carbon content of one 
grade of steel has dropped from an average of 
0.045 pct to an average of 0.037 pct after the in- 
duction stirrer was installed. From table I it 
is also apparent that FeO content of the slag is 
lower when stirring is employed. The differ- 
ence in FeO content is considerable, 10 pet, which 
means less iron loss. 

Refining period. It is here that the effect of 
the stirring is particularly significant. The in- 
creased agitation of the metal produces a much 
more intimate contact between slag and metal. 
The active contact area is greatly increased and 
the chemical reactions proceed towards their 
equilibrium points more quickly. 

Lowering of the oxygen is accelerated and 
more complete, and it has been found possible to 
make steels at Surahammar with a lower oxygen 
content than ever before. In fig. 6, which shows 
the changes in oxygen content of a steel bath* 





TABLE | 


Data From Final Decarbonization Stage in Production 
of Steel With Low Carbon Content 








| | | | {0} 
No. of | | {Cc} whan 
Stirring | Charges | (C), Pet | {0}, Pet | Xx [0] | (FeO) | (FeO) 
Now.....| 6 | 0.029 0.094 0.0028 | 46.2 | 0.0020 
Electro- | 
Gynamie 5 | 0.031 | 0.071 | 0.0022 | 36.2 0.0020 








during the refining period (each of the curves 





* 4 constructional steel made at Surahammar. When 
the slag has been removed a quantity of aluminum, 
about 500 g per ton, is added to the clear bath. Imme- 
diately thereafter most of the silicon-manganese, burnt 
lime, fluorspar, pulverized ferrosilicon and coke breeze 
is added. 
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represents an average for two charges), the ad- 
vantage of the stirrer in lowering more quickly 
the oxygen content of the bath is apparent. If 
it is intended to produce this type steel with a 
certain oxygen content before pouring, it is pos- 
sible to reduce the refining time by 30 to 40 min 
by using the stirrer. In other types of steel, the 
saving in time has been even greater. 

Sulfur removal is also accomplished in less 
time. A saving of 20 to 30 min is usual prac- 
tice, and as much as an hour has been saved in 
special cases. Fig. 7 shows the changes in sulfur 
content of the above steel during the refining 
period. 
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MIXING ZONE 








FIG. 5—Reversal of the bath movement during 
slagging operations produces the pattern shown. 


Slagging. Slagging operations are greatly 
facilitated when the stirrer is in operation. The 
stirring effect is arranged to create a flow of 
surface metal towards the furnace door, and the 
slag is thus carried towards this door and pushed 
out while the hot metal scours the furnace walls 
where an operator could not reach conveniently 
with a rake. The ease of deslagging is of great 
help, especially in the processes that require 
more than two slags and it also makes it possible 
to handle the large slag volumes associated with 
the dephosphorization of low grade scrap. 

In the production of one particular steel at 
Surahammar, where it is has been desirable to 
remove impurities as completely as possible, the 
steel was earlier produced in a conventional arc 
furnace, the charge consisting of 50 pct com- 
mercial scrap. Three slag removals had to be 
carried out in order to effectively remove oxi- 
dizable impurities. The same quality is now 
produced, using the electric stirrer, from a 
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FIG. 6—Comparing deoxidation practice during 
refining period with and without induction stirrer. 


charge consisting of 100 pct commercial .scrap 
and only one slag removal is carried out. In spite 
of this, the amount of oxidizable, impurities is 
in some cases as low as previously, and in some 
cases is lower. 

Another interesting point noted with respect 
to effectiveness of the slag removal concerns com- 
position of the slag during the refining period. 
In six charges run at Surahammar, in an older 
furnace without a stirrer, the average bacicity 
of the refining slag was 2.2. In five charges run 
in the new furnace with stirring, on the other 
hand, the bacicity was 3.0. Since lime and 
fluorspar additions were the same in both cases, 
the improved bacicity is attributed to the more 
effective slag removal. 

Comparative steelmaking tests conducted at 
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FIG. 7— Comparison of desulfurization during 
refining period with and without induction stirrer. 
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Induction Stirring 


Continued 


both Hagfors and Surahammar reveal that homo- 
geneity of the melt is obtained in less time when 
the induction stirrer is employed than when rak- 
ing is performed normally. Fig. 8 shows com- 
parative tests conducted on carbon steels, using 
(A) the induction stirrer, (B) rake stirring, and 
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tributed evenly throughout the bath within a 
very short time after addition. 

Temperature equalization in the bath is also 
obtained more quickly with use of the stirrer, 
making temperature control easier and eliminat- 
ing local overheating. 

Increases in production are also made possible 
by the electrodynamic stirrer. Not only does the 
stirring shorten the total time of the melt by 
some 10 to 15 pet, but it so increases the effective 
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TIME . MIN. 
FIG. 8—Improved homogeneity in molten steel as a result of the induction stirrer (A) as compared 
with rake stirring (B), and no stirring (C). Upper curve for each carbon, manganese and silicon de- 
termination represents analysis at the metal surface, while the lower curve represents analysis taken 
near the furnace bottom. In (B) rake stirring was employed fellowing tests 2, 3 and 4. 


(C) no stirring. Analyses of the three heats are 
as follows: (A), 0.50 C, 0.20 Si and 0.65 Mn; 
(B), 0.53 C, 0.20 max Si and 0.55 Mn; (C), 0.50 
C, 0.20 Si and 0.65 Mn. Note the wide variation 
in surface and bottom analysis values for the 
latter two procedures as compared with the 
stirrer. 

Because of the quick homogeneity produced 
by the stirring, it is now a simple matter to sample 
the melt. The time required for sampling is 5 
or 10 min less, and in some cases the saving in 
time is even more significant. Furthermore, the 
check analyses can be relied upon to represent the 
whole of the metal. In alloy steelmaking it has 
been shown that the alloying materials are dis- 
surface area of the bath that it now becomes pos- 
sible to use a deeper bath and take a larger 


charge with each melt. The total advantage so 
realized at one furnace amounted to an annual 
production increase of 20 pet. This gain in pro- 
duction is particularly important where arc fur- 
naces are employed for taking hot charges for 
refining only, since the proportional improve- 
ment will be still greater. 

Tests are also underway to determine the suit- 
ability of the induction stirring device to the 
openhearth furnace. 
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NEW BOOKS 


“Refractories.” A handbook of complete, ac- 
curate, up-to-date information on refractories 
for consumers, designers and builders of re- 
fractory equipment. Contains a brief history 
of refractories, describes manufacture of re- 
fractory brick and gives their properties and 
behavior. Book also lists industries that use 
refractories, where and why, and provides a 
general guide to selection of refractories best 
suited for particular cases. General Refrac- 
tories Co., 1520 Locust St., Philadelphia 2. 
$5.00. 272p. 
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“How to Cut Production Costs,” edited by H. E. 
Blank, Jr. Book is divided into three sections: 
Modern Production Methods; Production Tech- 
niques and Equipment; and Plant Mainte- 
nance, Services and Working Conditions. 
Techniques for reducing costs in plants, ma- 
terials, controls, quality and inspection, fabri- 
cation, processing and research are cited. In- 
cluded are check charts designed to reveal 
strong and weak points in existing plant op- 
erations. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24 St., 
New York 10. $4.50. 371 p. 
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Muneie’s Iron Lung 


By D. I. BROWN 


Chicago Regional Editor 
The Iron Age 


RIOR to July 23, J. H. Reichart, president 

of Excel Mfg. Corp., Muncie, Ind., had never 

seen an iron lung. Yet three days later, 
Reichart, with the help of other local indus- 
trialists and a magazine article written in 1940, 
had produced an iron lung that worked. Their 
success in meeting the emergency, however, was 
largely due to a Ball Memorial Hospital nurse 
who had been saving 50 gal alcohol drums—just 
in case. 

The story of Muncie’s iron lung received in- 
ternational attention. Immediately the town was 
deluged with phone calls, wires, etc., as the polio 
epidemic mounted and the nation found itself 
short of the lifesaving mechanisms. Reichart 
and his co-workers built their model in 10 hr 
and immediately saw changes and improvements 
needed in their improvised lifesaver. The doc- 
tors asked for positive pressure as well as nega- 
tive pressure, so the Muncie men designed and 
built a rotary valve. Although every effort was 
made to supply prints and specifications to other 
communities needing them, this became difficult 
as constant improvements were made on each 
succeeding model. 

Although design is still not frozen, the details 
of Muncie’s improved iron lung are presented 
herewith through the courtesy of the townsmen 
that developed the mechanism in this now famous 
community effort in which everything—material, 
labor and management was donated in their fight 
against the disease. 

The main chamber was constructed of two 
clean 50-gal drums with smooth sides, not cor- 
rugated. Both ends were cut out of one barrel 
and one end out of the other. The open ends of 
the barrels were then welded together, see fig. 1, 





FIG. I—The first step in building the life saving iron 
lung was the welding together of two 50-gal drums. 


SUMMARY: Twe 50-gal drums welded together, a vacuum cleaner and 


an inventive metal plant executive helped meet Munceie’s polio emer- 


geney by improvising a workable iron lung in 10 hr. Here is the story of 


the welding, the cutting, the drilling, and the fastening that went inte 


making this iron lung. 
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FIG. 2—J. H. Reichart, the spark plug of the Muncie 
project fits the plywood bed into the improvised iron 
lung. 





FIG. 3—The completed iron lung, including a home- 
made manometer. Note the vacuum cleaner mounted 
below the lung proper. 


and four armholes, 4°4 in. diam, were cut out of 
the sides. Also two holes 4x7 for windows, one 
on each side, were cut out of the barrels. On 
one side of the rear barrel one hole 8x13 in. was 
cut to accommodate a bedpan. 

Rails for the slide which accommodates a 
34x1834x68 in. plywood bed, shown in fig. 2, were 
welded inside the barrels from 14x1x1 in. angle 
iron. Three 12 in. round rods, % in. from each 
end and also one in the middle, were welded to 
support these rails. The head flange was made 
from a 3/16 in. circular steel plate. This ring 
is 25 in. OD and 22% in. ID. Six holes of 5/16 
in. diam equally spaced around the outside edge 
of the thing were drilled. This ring was then 
welded into the front barrel 44 in. from its end. 
This ring served as a flange and through the 
holes in it six 5/16x2 in. round headed stove 
bolts were welded in place. To this flange face 
a % in. thick by 34 in. wide sponge rubber 
gasket was glued. 

Sponge rubber was the one material that 
almost proved to be a disastrous bottleneck. The 
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Brown Rubber Co. of Lafayette, Ind., was the 
closest manufacturer. When Reichart, in charge 
of the project, called them they said they didn’t 
have any stock but could make some in a week 
or 10 days. After the emergency was explained, 
the company phoned back in an hour and said 
they had chartered a plane that would have the 
sponge rubber at the Muncie airport by noon of 
that day. 


Use Sponge Rubber Gaskeis 

Armhole frames were cut from 1/16 in. sheet 
steel 7% in. sq with a 6'% in. hole in the center. 
These were drilled for screws and sponge rub- 
ber gaskets mounted and the rubbers and frames 
were placed concentrically over the 4%4 in. holes 
previously cut in the barrel. Frames for the 
plexoglass windows were made in a similar 
fashion and the steel frames were drilled and 
bolted on the outside of the lung. 

The bedpan hole door was made from a piece 
of 1/16x11x16 in. sheet steel. The door gasket 
was of 4% in. sponge rubber, 11x16 in., glued to 
the inside of the curved door which was attached 
with two hinges at the bottom and two thumb 
latches at the top. The end of the iron lung, 
through which the patient’s head protrudes, was 
made from the circles of % in. plywood 26 in. 
in diam with a 9% in. hole cut through the cen- 
ter. Six holes were drilled to fit the flange bolts 
and a circle of 4% in. thick rubber of 20 in. diam 
with a 3 in. hole in the center was attached to 
this board. The inside hole of the rubber gasket 
fits around the patient’s neck and between the 
aforementioned plywood discs, and the whole as- 
sembly is placed on the six stud bolts and held 
in place with 5/16 in. wing nuts. This is shown 
in fig. 3. The assembly was placed on the stand 
shown in fig. 4 and a piece of % in. plywood 
was bolted to the bottom angle iron rails to sup- 
port the sweeper, valve, motor and speed regu- 
lator. 

A 2 in. to 1 in. reducing bushing on a 2 in. 
pipe thread opening is fixed at the rear of the 
lung. Into this was screwed a 1 in. street ell 
and into the street ell a 1 in. close nipple. One 
end of the 1 in. coupling was bored to ring fit 
the metal end of the sweeper hose. The coupling 
is screwed onto the close nipple. 


Vacuum Sweeper Mounting 

A Sears, Roebuck Kenmore vacuum sweeper 
was screwed to the bottom board and it was 
found that three vacuum cleaner hoses were 
needed. One end of the sweeper hose in the 
vacuum end of the sweeper and the other end to 
the vacuum hole in the valve. One end of another 
hose was placed in the pressure end of the sweeper 
and the other end into the pressure hole of the 
valve. The third sweeper hose was connected to 
the top of the lung hole of the valve and the other 
end to the coupling on the lung. In most cases 
the vacuum is on two seconds and the pressure on 
one second, during the use or testing of the 
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ROTARY VALVE 
(SEE FIG.S FOR DETAIL) 


EXHAUST & INTAKE 


FIG. 4—Construction details of the improvised iron lung. See fig. 5 for details of the rotary valve. The 
manometer on the side of the lung was built of a 33 in. long piece of neon sign glass tubing and 
some rubber hose. The liquid was water, colored with merchurochrome. A numbered scale was worked 
out which gave either positive vacuum or pressure in both inches and centimeters. 


mechanism. The manometer on the side of the the handle back and forth at the desired respira- 
lung (see fig. 3) was built of a 33 in. long piece tion speed. Mr. Reichart reported to THE IRON 
of neon sign glass tubing and some rubber hose. AGE that he will be glad to supply the descriptive 
The liquid was water colored with merchuro- folder to anyone. 


chrome. A numbered scale was worked out which 
gave either positive vacuum or pressure in both 
inches and centimeters. ns 

The rotary valve, used on later models, is 
shown in fig. 5. 

Designers and builders of this emergency iron 
lung are offering the benefit of their experience 
to any who need it. J. H. Reichart has prepared 
a four page folder with the essential specifica- 
tions for such a mechanism. 

Another type lung can be operated with either 
a bellows driven by a 1/3 hp motor or can be run 
by hand operation. In a bellows lung the positive 
and negative pressure are regulated by adjusting 
two swing check valves. Should power fail on a 
bellows lung it can be operated by pulling the 
pin from a splice crankshaft, slipping the piece 
of 1 in. pipe hanging on the lower side rail, over 
the 1 in. by 5 in. stub and operated by pulling 
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FIG. 5—Details of the rotary valve de- 
veloped for use with the Muncie iron lung. 
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Ediphone Standardized 
PLATING RACKS 


N plating over 500 different parts made of copper, brass, steel, 
I zine and aluminum, a few standardized multi-purpose plating 

racks are utilized at Ediphone Div., Thomas A. Edison Inc., to 
avoid multiplicity of racks. Since these racks are used for deposit- 
ing nickel, copper, black nickel, cadmium, zinc, tin and chromium, 
they are not coated. 

Racks of the type shown in figs. 1, 2 and 3 are used in the plat- 
ing of 90 pet of the parts requiring plating other than chromium. 
They are all 2 ft long and are made of brass rod. Four standard 
racks of this type are used. The rack in fig. 2 is similar to that in 
fig. 1 except that it is smaller and used for smaller parts. 

A variation of this type of plating rack is that shown in fig. 4, 
which is essentially a double rack. It is used in plating larger 
parts. 

Other types of racks are shown in figs. 5, 6 and 7. These are 
designed for the specific parts shown and ordinarily are not used 
for any other parts. The rack in fig. 5 is shown carrying steel 
hearing tubes 6 in. long, racked to permit all surfaces visible after 
assembly to be black nickeled without undesirable contact spots. 

Fig. 6 shows a rack carrying brass mandrels with % in. OD steel 
shaft having an overall length of 11 in. The mandrels are racked 
on pivot ends to permit plating without contact blemishes. The 
rack shown in fig. 7 is also a special purpose rack and is designed 
for cadmium plating the inside surfaces of a finished chromium 
plated tubular mandrel 7 in. long with % in. ID. This operation 
is accomplished without disturbing the outside chromium finish. 
The vertical rod shown extending up through the tube serves the 
double purpose of inside anode and support for the mandrel tubes. 


By P. B. KASAKOVE 
Asst. Mgr. Mfg., Ediphone Div. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc, 

West Orange, N. J. 


FIG. 5— Special designed FIG. 6— Special rack for 
rack for plating tubes. parts of brass and steel. 


FIG. 7—Tubular parts are 
supported on mandrels. 


FIG. |—One of the four standard 
types of plating racks used at Edi- 
phone Div., T. A. Edison, Inc., for 
electroplating 90 pct of the parts re- 
quiring finishes other than chromium. 
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FIG. 2—Another of the four stan- 
dard plating racks used for electro- 
plating. This rack is slightly smaller 
and is used primarily for plating 
the smaller component parts. 


FIG. 3—This rack is another of the 
four standard types of plating racks. 
All the standard racks measure 2 ft 
in length and are made of brass 
rod. They are not protective coated. 
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FIG. 4—A variation of the standard plating 
racks. The rack shown is essentially a double 
rack and is used chiefly in the electroplating 
of the larger components. These brass racks 
are assembled in the shop by brazing. 





The Bendix plaster technique for 
Aluminum Castings 


By H. A. KNIGHT 
New York 


SUMMARY: A technique is deseribed for produc- 


Typical parts produced 
by the Bendix plaster 
process, including a 
torque converter unit, a 
10-in, airplane landing 
wheel, and a 6-in. two- 
stage shrouded impeller. 


ing nonferrous castings to close tolerances and un- 


usually high as-cast surface smoothness, developed 


by Eclipse-Pioneer Div., Bendix Aviation Corp. The 


process employs calcium sulphate, as a core and 


investment, mixed under vacuum and injected into 


an inverted mold under pressure. 


nonferrous metals by a plaster core tech- 

nique with tolerances held to +0.005 in. 
has been developed at the Teterboro, N. J., foun- 
dries of Eclipse-Pioneer Div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp. The process involves such complete con- 
trol of critical dimensions and surfaces that ma- 
chining and balancing are almost totally elimi- 
nated. The process leaves clean cavities and 
bright surfaces. Such complicated parts as 
shrouded, high speed aircraft impellers are pro- 
duced in one piece. Originally the part was made 
in four pieces. The process lends itself to mass 
production. 

A typical product of the new technique is a 
shrouded two-stage, high speed imperler of Alcoa 
355 aluminum, heat-treated and aged, a part ro- 
tates at a peripheral speed of 1500 ft per sec, or 
at 50,000 rpm. 

The technique maintains critical uniformity 
and wall thickness, and gives a satin-smooth 
finish on either internal or external surfaces. 
Machining needed is virtually nil and consists 
principally in the easy removal of a few burrs. 
For example, on one two-stage impeller 1090 ma- 
chine hours were saved through production by 


A PROCESS for casting complicated parts of 
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this new method. Thin fins are conventionally 
the feature of such an airplane part and such 
fins can be produced efficiently by the plaster 
process. Smoothness of 30 microns, as cast, has 
been attained readily. 

The process allows the production of larger 
parts, weighing 50 lb or more. The Teterboro 
foundries of Eclipse-Pioneer have already pro- 
duced a number of airplane parts. Besides the 
6 in., two-stage, high speed, shrouded impeller, 
they have also cast a turbine for a torque con- 
verter unit, structurally complex yet economi- 
cally produced by the new method; and a 10-in. 
airplane landing wheel, so accurately cast that 
only the hub requires machining, and with 
weight savings of 2 lb over conventional methods 
of fabrication. 

Other applications are: Diesel centrifugal com- 
pressors for use as scavengers; parts for jet en- 
gines; pumps which are to impel air or fluids: 
heat transfer equipment and chemical transfer 
equipment. In production now are impellers up 
to 18 in. diameter, while experimentally they are 
being cast up to 35 in. 

It is expected that the process will be applied 
to casting of metals other than aluminum alloys, 
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A one piece shrouded high-speed impeller produced by the Bendix plaster process. 


particularly the bronzes and, more particularly, 
manganese bronzes. Experiments are being con- 
ducted in casting magnesium, although all bugs 
have not been eliminated. 

On a cost-per-pound basis, this plaster process 
cannot usually compare with sand, permanent 
mold and die casting, all of which the Teterboro 
plant uses. The-process will be used where high 
quality castings are employed and where the pay- 
ment of premium prices are justified. Yet in 
view of the factors involving an intricate pat- 
tern done in one piece, the smooth finish, close 
tolerances and minimization of machining, the 
Bendix technique is found economical in the 
long run. 

The plaster itself is a commercially pure 
calcium sulphate, commonly called plaster of 
paris, made by the U. S. Gypsum Co. A water- 
base liquid is mixed with the dry calcium sul- 
phate. This mix, after curing, has been success- 
fully used in casting bronze with a melting point 
of 2400°F. Curing of the plaster is effected by 
a single baking operation. 

While being encased by the melted aluminum 
alloy the plaster gradually loses strength, yet 
continues strong enough to maintain the toler- 
ances and dimensions of the finished casting 
precise. After the aluminum has cooled suffi- 
ciently and assumed its final shape the plaster 
is further weakened by a soaking step so that 
it can be flushed out of the casting by a water 
stream at 300 psi pressure. 

Some examples of parts produced by this proc- 
ess are illustrated, and include a guide wheel for 
ise in a torque converter transmission, consist- 
ing of a web, shroud and 16 intricately-shaped 
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vanes. This wheel, ordinarily produced by as- 
sembly of its various elements, was cast in one 
piece, assuring proper spacing of vanes and uni- 
formity of air passages and a satin finish. For 


STEP i—The plaster mix is agitated under vacuum. 
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the 10 in. airplane wheel the 2 lb saving in 
weight was accomplished by the casting of thin 
walls reinforced by internal ribbing. No ma- 
chining of the rim for tire fit was required. In 
high speed impellers, uniformity of mass and 
shape, essential to withstand the effects of high 
speed, is accomplished. 

Steps in producing a one-piece high speed 
shrouded impeller in Alcoa 355, illustrated in the 
accompanying photographs, are as follows: The 
first step is the forming of individual vanes de- 
signed to serve as cores, and the arrangement of 
these vanes in a permanent mold. The plaster and 
liquid is mixed thoroughly on an automatic agita- 
tor under a vacuum to remove all air bubbles 
from the plaster. The mold is inverted to facili- 


STEP 2—After expendable 
vanes have been positioned 
in the permanent mold, the 
latter is inverted and a pis- 
ton forces the plaster from 
a cylinder into the mold 
with an absence of bubbles. 


tate attachment of the plaster injection cylinder. 
While still inverted, to eliminate the possibility 
of air bubbles being enveloped by the plaster, a 
piston forces the mixture from the cylinder and 
distributes it evenly to all parts of the mold. 

For a parting agent a mixture of lard oil and 
carbon tetrachloride is used in the mold that 
forms the plaster cores; in the permanent mold 
for the final casting the agent is china clay. 

After the plaster has been permitted to set and 
has been cured by a single baking operation, the 
cover is lifted off. A threaded pilot shaft helps 
loosen the plaster casting from the mold. The 
expendable vanes or cores are removed and flash 
marks and fillets are cleaned by hand, with sharp 


STEP 3—After curing, the 
mold cover is lifted off. 
The threaded shaft helps 
loosen the plaster from the 
mold. 
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STEP 4—Metal vanes which serve as cores are re- 
moved; flash and fillets are touched up by hand. 


edges rounded off to complete the plaster core. 
After both the core and permanent mold have 
been preheated to a specified temperature, they 
are assembled and prepared for pouring. Speed 
and deft handling are needed to prevent sig- 
nificant loss of heat prior to pouring. 

On a spinning turntable molten aluminum alloy 
is poured into a new mold where the alloy is dis- 
tributed by centrifugal force. A_ restricted 
orifice meters the metal as it enters the mouth 
of the mold because the rate of flow is an ex- 


STEP 5—The preheated core and mold are assembled 
ond prepared for molding. 
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STEP 6—The assembled mold is placed in a spinner 
and poured. 


tremely important factor. After cooling, the 
top half of the permanent mold is removed. The 
rough aluminum casting is separated from the 
mold and transferred to the clean-out booth 
where high pressure water jets remove all plas- 
ter in chunks. 

Finally, the completed casting, with its intri- 
cate web of internal vanes, is critically examined 
for dimensional accuracy. Specifications for this 
part called for satin smooth surfaces on critical 
areas, as well as close tolerances. 


STEP 7—After pouring, the mold is disassembled. The 
casting, which contains the plaster core, is shown in 
the mold section on the crane hooks. 
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Home-ground Step Drills 
Replace Subland Type 


SO imade by Olde savings in tool cost are being 






made by Oldsmobile Div. of General Motors 
Corp. by substituting 2-flute step drills with 
special grinding done in their own toolroom for 
4-flute subland drills. Both the 4-flute and the 
2-flute drills perform the same operations equally 
well. However, the 2-flute step drill has several 
advantages. Four-flute subland drills are sub- 
stanially weaker than 2-flute counterparts, and 
the notching done between the lands in grinding 
further weakens this type. As a result, break- 
age ran high. In addition, 2-flute drills cost less. 
Fig. 1 shows the various types of drills. A is a 
typical standard 2-flute drill; Bis a duplicate drill 
reground to provide a step drill for production 
work; C is a typical 4-flute subland drill of the 
type being displaced; and at D is an equivalent 
2-flute drill now utilized for the same work. 
Ten %-in. step drills are used to drill and 
chamfer holes for subsequent tapping in the axle 
housing, using a Greenlee horizontal drilling ma- 
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FIG. I—A comparison of drills showing al 
standard 2-flute, stepped 2-flute and 4- fere 

~ flute subland types. 
> Stee 
: FIG. 2—Multiple drilling setup using 4 step drills for was 
5 producing countersunk holes in axle flanges. Bi 
a chine for which subland drills had cost $5.63 fair 
each. Equivalent 2-flute step drills cost only fusi 
$1.38 each, after allowing for grinding the step Wh: 
and smaller diameter. Similarly, fig. 2 shows . 

another drilling setup, on a W. F. and John 

Barnes Co. multiple drilling machine, where four = 
chamfered holes are drilled for tapping. Sub- pan 
land drills cost $4.35 each, as against a net cost thar 
of $1.75 each for 2-flute drills on which a step — 
has been ground. a 
The standard 2-flute drills are ground in a tap aa 


grinding fixture using a special collet to hold thas 
the drill and setup on a No. 13 Brown & Sharpe 





Teco 
grinder as shown in fig. 3. Both the reduced ue 
diameter and the step can be quickly and pre- with 
cisely ground in this setup. A narrow beveled lowe 
wheel is employed. Relief is provided by using ceed 

FIG. 3—Setup for grinding step drills. Drill is held in a 0.050-in. drop cam to rock the fixture when bley 
a special collet in a tap grinding fixture. grinding the relief. B: 
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Who'll Pay for Pensions and Insurance? 


Fairless and Murray exchange sharply worded wires as com- 


panies balk at paying full cost of pension and insurance pro- 


grams—sy GEORGE F. SULLIVAN 


New York — Philip Murray 
threw a wrench into the machin- 
ery that might have started grind- 
ing out a settlement to the steel 
dispute last week when he de- 
manded acceptance of the recom- 
mendations of the Steel Industry 
Board as a basis on which to con- 
clude a settlement. Benjamin F. 
Fairless, for U. S. Steel, had 
agreed to resume negotiations, and 
twice again during the week he of- 
fered to do so. It looked as though 
Steelworkers president Murray 
was leaving himself open to an un- 
fair labor practice charge of re- 
fusing to bargain collectively. 


Who Will Ran Steel Industry? 
The first impression steel men 
got of the board report was a 
pleasant surprise. It was milder 
than they expected. They were 
optimistic. A few days later— 
after the union had taken a firm 
stand for the board report—steel 
men began to worry. It was as 
though they had discovered the 
recommendations had been booby 
trapped with a bomb set to go off 
With a small bang next year fol- 
lowed by bigger bangs each suc- 
ceeding year until the whole mess 
blew up in their faces. 
Back of the steel companies’ re- 
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fusal to accept the principle of 
non-contributory pensions was an- 
other more important question: 
“Who is going to run the steel] in- 
dustry — labor, government or 
management?” 

It happened like this: The 
board’s report was accepted by the 
union “as a basis on which to con- 
clude a settlement” in a telegram 
to the President on Monday, Sept. 
12, 


Mr. Fairless read this in the 
paper next day and wired Mr. 
Murray that U. S. Steel was ready 
to resume collective bargaining. 
Next morning, Sept. 14, Mr. Fair- 
less was startled to get a Lewis- 


Turn to Page 130 


Employees Favor Steel Strike 


Detroit—Employees of Detroit 
steel mills have voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of a strike. 

Vote at Rotary Electric Steel Co. 
was 353-47 in favor of a strike. 

The vote by employees of Repub- 
lic Stee] & Tube, Ferndale, was 
112-47. 

With another day of balloting to 
come, 8502 out of 10,000 eligible 
employees at Great Lakes Steel 
plants had cast a ballot. 
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Crack Down on Truckers 


Erie, Pa.—State police weigh- 
ing details are active again 
checking trucks for possible vio- 
lation of Pennsylvania’s weight 
laws. They reported that in a 
48-hour period, 150 trucks were 
found to be overloaded, about 
half of them with iron and steel 
products. 

The truckers, trapped when 
police established road blocks on 
three important east-west high- 
ways, were fined from $25 to $50 
and, with the exception of those 
hauling perishables, ordered to 
“trim” their loads before con- 
tinuing. Police said the road 
blocks will be continued indefi- 
nitely. One truck was found to 
be carrying 104,000 Ib of steel. 
Legal limit for most trucks in 
Pennsylvania is 45,000 Ib. 





New Casting Process Molds, 
Forges, Coins Simultaneously 


Canaan, Conn.—A meta! casting 
process which simultaneously casts, 
molds, forges and coins a product 
to finished state, eliminating 60 to 
70 pet of normal machining opera- 
tions, was reported last week by 
Budds Aero Castings, Inc. 

Harold Budds, president, said the 
process, called “Bacco,” has already 
been successfully applied in the 
manufacture of products for Army 
and Navy ordnance, Grumann Air- 
craft Corp., F. L. Jacobs Co., Bris- 
tol Co., and Fairchild Engine & 
Aircraft Corp. 

He said the process can hold tol- 
erances from 0.001 to 0.002 in. 
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PROMOTED: These executives of Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill., were 
advanced to vice-presidents. Left to right, are: N. P. Veeder, vice-president in charge 
of operations; J. L. Hamilton, Jr., vice-president in charge of sales; and J. D. Streett, 


vice-president in charge of development. 


ECA Issues Guarantee 
For Capital Venture in Italy 


Washington—The Economic Co- 
operation Administration recently 
issued its seventh guarantee of 
private capital in western Europe. 
It was in the amount of $60,300 
representing new capital of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. to 
increase plant facilities in Italy. 

The expansion involves the 
plant of the Compagnia Italiana 
Westinghouse Freni e Segnali, a 
subsidiary, at Turin. It makes 
railway and automotive air brakes, 
signal devices and other company 
products. 

Total of the seven industrial 
investment guarantees—five in 
England and two in  Italy— 
amounts to about $2.8 million. Ap- 
plications are pending for an ad- 
ditional] $12 million. 


Staley Starts New Plant 


Decatur, Ill.—A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co. has started construction of a 
new soybean oil extraction plant 
which will be completed by next 


July. The construction contract 
was awarded to H. K. Ferguson of 
Cleveland and is another part of 
the company’s program for modern- 
ization of its processing facilities. 
The new plant will have a rated 
daily capacity of 800 tons of soy- 
beans and will be adjacent to the 
first plant, completed 4 years ago, 
which has a rated capacity of 500 
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tons. Staley Mfg. spent $242 mil- 
lion on its first extraction plant and 
this new unit it is estimated will 
exceed the cost of the first one. 


Pig Lead Exports Drop 80 Pct 

Washington—Expiration of the 
temporary suspension of duties on 
lead as of June 30 was followed by 
a drop of $2.1 million in pig lead 
exports from the June figure of 
$11.5 million. 

Nonferrous and concentrate im- 
ports also suffered a recession, de- 
clining from $20 million to $9 mil- 
lion. 


Building Permits Increase 


Boston—Applications for build- 
ing permits in Massachusetts rose 
22.8 pet last month over August 
1948. Construction plans include 
1049 new residential buildings 
with 1787 dwelling units, many of 
them part of the veterans hous- 
ing program. The figures are 
based on applications of all cities 
and 29 largest towns. 


Refrigerator Demand Rises 


Erie, Pa.—A pickup in refrigera- 
tor business is making it possible 
for the General Electric Co. to be- 
gin recalling a substantial number 
of the 4000 workers laid off at the 
plant here last spring. Continued 
demand will determine whether 
all the workers are rehired. 


Martin Reports New Method 
Of Efficient Metal Forming 


Baltimore — A highly efficient 
method of metal forming by a proc- 
ess called Marform has been de- 
veloped by Glenn L. Martin Co. It 
is said to yield sheet metal parts 
at savings up to 50 pet. Tool en- 
gineers who developed the ney 
method say it can produce savings 
of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually for the aircraft and 
other industries. 

They report that the new proc- 
ess results in a substantial in- 
crease in the rate of production of 
detailed parts, and a decrease in 
labor and tooling costs. Parts pro- 
duced by this method are held to 
close dimensional tolerances, usu- 
ally obtained only by expensive 
tooling. 

The company said it is possible 
to form stainless steel exhaust 
stacks, for example, with impor- 
tant reductions in tooling cost and 
at a rate 10 times faster than with 
conventional methods. The esti- 
mated rate of output is 50 per hr, 
compared with the drop hammer 
rate of 3 or 4 per hr. A variation 
greater than 5 pct in material 
thickness is called unusual in 
these severely formed parts. 

The principal feature in the 
process is the precision contro] of 
the pressure curve for the forming 
cycle of the part. This enables 2 
part to be formed free of wrinkles 
and reduces springback to a mini- 
mum. 

In addition to simple draw oper- 
ations, the process can be utilized 
to form and trim flanged parts 
such as airplane nose ribs. 


Allocations Officially End 


Washington—The voluntary 4l- 
locations program, administered by 
the Commerce Dept.’s Office of In- 
dustry Cooperation, will become 4 
thing of the past one week from 
tomorrow. 

At one time, the voluntary pre 
gram was used to channel ste! 
products to 18 different industrie* 
and government departments. 4 
single plan for the allocation o 
pig iron was also in effect. 
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Geiger Counter Finds A 
New Use in Analyzing Steel 


Measures fluorescent rays that 
Emanate from sample under X ray 


New York—The Geiger counter, 
which has become quite useful in 
metallurgical research, has found 
a new application in the steel in- 
dustry in the analysis of steel 
samples. 

Accordang to scientists of the 
Research Laboratory, U. S. Steel 
Corp. of Delaware, Geiger coun- 
ter analysis may be even faster 
than the direct-reading spectro- 
graph, in revealing the kind and 
quantity of alloying elements in 
steel. 

Since it is capable of detecting 
and measuring radioactivity, the 
Geiger counter is capable also of 
measuring invisible fluorescent 
rays that emanate from a steel 
sample when its atoms are ionized 
by powerful X-rays. 

A 20-ma, 50-kv, molybdenum tar- 
get X-ray tube is used in the U. S. 
Steel laboratory studies. The ray 
floods the steel specimen, exciting 
secondary rays which are charac- 
teristic of the chemical] elements 
alloyed with iron in the sample. 


Automatically Plots Intensities 

The instrument used in the 
Kearny laboratory has a counting 
circuit, like other laboratory coun- 
ters, but for this purpose the 
counter has been connected to a 
standard recording instrument 
which automatically plots the in- 
tensities of the various elements 
on graph paper. 

This nondestructive method of 
analysis is best adapted to detect 
and measure elements of “middle” 
atomic weight. Among these are 
chromium, manganese, molybden- 
um, nickel, copper columbium, ti- 
tanium, tungsten and vanadium. 


Amertool Files Export Papers 


Washington—Amertool Ser- 
vices, Ine., Cincinnati, recently filed 
Papers with the Federal Trade 
Commission under the Export 
Trade Act (Webb-Pomerene law) 
for the exportation of machine 
tools and related equipment. 
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LEWIS SPEAKS: Silent John Lewis, UMW president, told newsmen last week that ‘no 
progress was made” in talks with Northern and Western coal operators. Negotiations 
are slated to continue this week. Reporters, hopeful of a scoop, look a bit dis- 
gruntled as they query their enigma (See story on p. 131). 


Submits Plans for Union 
Freight Terminal for St. Louis 


St. Louis—Inland Waterways 
Corp. which operates Federal 
barge lines, has submitted plans 
for a modern union freight ter- 
minal to serve barge, rail and high- 
way traffic for the port of St. Louis. 
St. Louis is the head of naviga- 
tion and interchange points for 
joint barge-rail traffic to the upper 
Mississippi and Missouri Valley. 
Tow boats sail from the city in 
four directions, to New Orleans, 
Chicago, the Twin Cities and 
Omaha. For many years the St. 
Louis terminal has been inadequate 
for the proper and efficient han- 
dling of river traffic. Recently the 
principal terminal at North Mar- 
ket St. has deteriorated so rapidly 
that it soon will be useless as a 
river facility. 

Inland Waterways Corp. ap- 
praisal and recommendation for 
new facilities consists of a new 
dock 1200 ft long to cost approxi- 
mately $200 million to provide ade- 
quate facilities to accommodate 
ocean traffic to and from St. Louis 
and suggests the enlargement of 
these plans to provide for a 2000 
ft dock at a cost of approximately 
$3 million. 

The new facilities recommended 
are based on the fact that the St. 
Louis area requires a river ter- 
minal with a daily capacity of at 
least 2400 tons and a_ prospec- 
tive capacity at a later date of 


4000 tons. The 1200 ft long dock 
would provide efficient railroad 
track arrangements, modern ware- 
house and truck termina] buildings 
with approximately 130 sq ft of 
floor space with provisions for a 
roof over 500 ft of the barge and 
car working area, plus installation 
of modern cranes and handling fa- 
cilities. 

Long range plans for a modern 
river terminal at St. Louis, the 
corporation declared, must contem- 
plate a minimum annual capacity 
of 600,000 tons with good possibili- 
ties of increasing this capacity to 
as much as one million tons yearly. 
The report further recommends 
that work on the project should be © 
started as soon as possible. 


Release ECA Funds to Bizone 


Washington—Bizone Germany 
has been authorized by ECA to use 
the equivalent of $13 million in 
counterpart funds for completion 
of a new power station in western 
Berlin. It will have 110,000 kw ca- 
pacity. 

In addition, the Reconstruction 
Loan Corp. in Germany will make 
another $3.7 million available to 
the development firm, the Berliner 
Elektrizitat Werkstette Aktien 
vesellschaft. 

Previously, the ECA had released 
$19 million in counterpart funds 
for railroad reconstruction, power 
facilities, and port rebuilding in 
the French zone. 
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SO BIG—The biggest station- 
ary openhearth furnace in the 
history of the steel industry has 
been placed in operation at the 
plant of the WEIRTON STEEL 
CO., Weirton, W. Va. The fur- 
nace has been rebuilt and en- 
larged to a capacity of 550 tons. 


WIN A PRIZE—The Tocco Div. 
of the OHIO CRANKSHAFT 
CO., Cleveland, is tying into 
the Metal: Show theme of 
Economy in Production by spon- 
soring a contest with prizes of 
$1000, $500 and $250 for the 
best article on “Economy in 
Production With Tocco Induc- 
tion Heating.” All entries must 
be accompanied by official entry 
blanks which can be obtained 
by writing to the company. 


GIVING GENEROUSLY— 
REYNOLDS METALS CoO., 
Richmond, Va., and the PROC- 
TER & GAMBLE CO., Cincin- 


» nati, have become industrial 


sponsors of the University of 
Chicago’s $12 million basic 
atomic and metals research pro- 
gram. 


AT YOUR SERVICE—Two en- 
gineering service offices have 
been added by McNALLY 
PITTSBURG MFG. CORP., 
Pittsburg, Kan. One in Terre 
Haute, Ind., in charge of Jerome 
V. Lentz and the other in 
Charleston, W. Va., with Irving 
M. Craig in charge. 


OUTGROWS PLANT—An- 
nouncement has been made that 
CECO STEEL PRODUCTS 
CORP. is planning to build a 
new fabricating plant in Bir- 
mingham. The company has 
purchased 12 acres of land for 
its new operation and hopes to 
have construction completed by 
next spring. 


OPENING IN DENVER—A 
new building in Denver provid- 
ing office and warehouse facili- 
ties will be opened Sept. 30 by 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS 
CO., Trenton, N. J., manufac- 
turers of wire products. 
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——— INDUSTRIAL SHORTS — 


HOT ORDER—Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has placed an order with 
SURFACE COMBUSTION 
CORP., Toledo, for annealing 
furnaces for their expansion 
program at Lackawanna. The 
order amounts to $2 million 
worth of the latest type cover 
furnaces. 


NALCO METAL—A new lead 
alloy for use in the chromium 
plating industry has been an- 
nounced by the NATIONAL 
LEAD CO., New York. Called 
Nalco Metal, the new alloy is 
designed to give considerably 
longer service in industrial and 
decorative plating. 


NEW MARKET—Gast Mfg. 
Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich., 
manufacturers of rotary air 
motors, compressors and vacuum 
pumps has appointed PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES ENGINEERS, 
INC., Pittsburgh, as their sales 
engineering representative in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern 
Ohio and all of West Virginia. 


ITS OWN YAKN—Howard As- 
bestos Co., Northfield, Vt., has 
been purchased by the RUS- 
SELL MFG. CO., Middletown, 
Conn., insuring a supply of as- 
bestos yarns for the company’s 
automotive friction materials. 
The new wholly owned subsidi- 
ary will be known as the Rus- 
sell Asbestos Corp. 


HERBRAND GROWS — Assets 
of Superior Mfg., Cleveland, 
toolmakers, have been acquired 
by the BINGHAM-HERBRAND 
CORP. of Toledo and Fremont, 
Ohio, and will operate as a part 
of the Herbrand Div. J. E. Ter- 
ry, associated with Superior 
since its founding in 1932, will 
carry on as general manager. 


BRANCHING OUT—A new 
warehouse has been opened at 
447 West Congress St., Detroit, 
by the MORSE TWIST DRILL 
& MACHINE CO. of New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Munitions Board Considering 
Aluminum Purchasing Program 


Washington — The Munitions 
Board now has under consideration 
the question of setting up a pur- 
chase program for the stockpiling 
of aluminum. The metal is on the 
board’s group two list (essential 
but not urgent). 

The program was endorsed last 
week by the board’s aluminum and 
magnesium industry advisory com- 
mittee, which feels that the time 
is now ripe for such action. 

At the same time, the committee 
recommended that the board estab- 
lish slightly higher purchase speci- 
fications than those normally used 
by industry. It suggested for per- 
centage of silicon by weight, 0.15 
max; iron, 0.25; and total elements 
other than silicon, iron and alumi- 
num, 0.10 max. 

The committee believes produc- 
tion is such that the industry could 
set aside for the stockpile some 150 
million lb of metal without an ad- 
verse effect on domestic require- 
ments. 

This figure includes the 60 mil- 
lion Ib which the government has 
already agreed to accept in lieu of 
cash as rental or purchase pay- 
ments for government-built war 
plants. Permanente Metals Corp. 
will deliver 36 million lb and Rey- 
nolds Metal Co. will ship 24 million 
lb on this basis. 


Laurence C. Dean Dies Suddenly 


Buffalo—Laurence C. Dean, wel! 
known Buffalo newspaperman, died 
suddenly at his home here last 
Wednesday. He was 48. 

As financial-industrial editor of 
the Buffalo Courier-Express, Mr. 
Dean had a wide circle of friends 
in industrial and business circles, 
not only in Buffalo but also in the 
entire East. During the past sev- 
eral years he had served as cor- 
respondent for THE IRON AGE in 
the Buffalo area. 

His death came as a _ distinct 
shock to his fellow-workers wh0 
had seen him at his desk the pre 
vious day. He had shown no signs 
of being ill. Last May he had beer 
ill for 2 weeks as a result of a heart 
attack. 
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Inland’s Insurance Tops Recommendation 


Workers at Inland reject fact finders recommendations be- 


cause they are "doing better now". . . Plan is contributory 


but benefits are bigger—sy D. |. BROWN 


Chicago—Exception to the CIO 
economists’ claim of “historical” 
victory concerning the _ steel 
board’s report was taken last week 
by CIO Local 1010 at Inland Steel 
Co. The negotiation committee of 
this local on Tuesday, Sept. 13, 
unanimously rejected the steel 
fact finders 10¢ an hr pension- 
insurance recommendation when 
president Harry Powell said, “We 
are doing better than that now 
under the pension-insurance plan 
that Inland has.” 

This local represents 16,500 
workers at the Indiana Harbor 
plant and Mr. Powell said he had 
telegraphed the protest against 
the board’s recommendation to 
Phil Murray. Later he toned down 
his objections. Evidently CIO 
chieftans persuaded him he had 
acted too hastily. 

Inland has announced they are 
willing to “sit down with the 
union and review the insurance 
and pension plan.” In doing so 
they are merely continuing nego- 
tiations that were broken off just 
prior to the creation of the steel 
board by the president. 


Inland Made an Offer 

Loca] 1010 was not in favor of 
breaking off those negotiations, 
but were forced by political pres- 
sure from CIO headquarters to do 
so. Clarence Randall, president of 


Monthly Earnings | Group 


Insurance | 
| | 
| $200 and less than $249... 
| $250 and less than $299. 
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Life Funeral 
Benefit 


Inland, declared before the steel 
board in New York City that “We 
made an offer on pensions. We 
were confidant that our employees 
liked that offer but the global stra- 
tegy of the union required that it 
be rejected and that no single com- 
pany be permitted to make an 
agreement.” 

Inland’s plan is a contributory 
one in which the company pays 57 
pet and employees 43 pct of the 
total cost. Inland’s plan went into 
effect in 1943 and this year the 
company offered to write it into 
the contract. Inland is now pay- 
ing a little over 10¢ per man hr 
into the combined pension and in- 
surance plan. 


Inland Payments Are Bigger 
Because pensions must be 
studied and separate agreements 
signed, which will not be done 
until next year, the only compari- 
son possible at this time is on in- 
surance. The fact finders recom- 
mendation of 4¢ an hr for insur- 
ance will buy many types of 
coverage depending on what is 
wanted. The present Inland insur- 
ance plan is shown in the table. 
The union’s insurance demands 
are shown at the bottom of the 
table in cases where direct com- 
parison is possible. At present the 
board’s recommendation of $200 
maximum surgical benefits tops 


Inland’s Insurance Plan 


Fe 


Death 
and 


Weekly 
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Accident | 


Dismem- and | and 


berment 


Sickness 
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Expense | Dependents! Dependents! Dependents Only 


Inland’s allowance but Inland did 
offer to boost theirs to $200 during 
the negotiations. 

Class 3 represents the average 
earnings of Inland employees last 
year. Annually this amounts to 
$3875 in wages so that Inland’s 
amount of basic insurance is much 
higher than the board’s recommen- 
dation of “one year’s pay.” Also 
the Inland plan offers higher paid 
up insurance at retirement or in 
case of permanent disability. 

The board’s recommendation for 
paid up insurance is $1250. In- 
land’s paid up insurance figured 
on Class 3 average worker earn- 
ings is $1600. The $500 funeral 
expense is provided by Inland 
alone at no cost to the employees 
insured under the plan. 

The weekly accident and sick- 
ness benefits are also higher in 
this company’s plan than the 

Turn to Page 102 


Markets Alloy for Nodular Iron 


New York—A magnesium- 
ferrosilicon alloy that promotes 
the formation of nodular graphite 
in cast iron is now being marketed 
by Electro Metallurgical Div. of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

The alloy contains about 7 to 10 
pet magnesium, approximately 43 
pct silicon, and the balance chiefly 
iron. It is available at a develop- 
ment price of 15¢ per Ib. 


Haglund, Steel Official, Retires 


Sterling, Ill.—A. L. Haglund has 
retired from the position of execu- 
tive vice-president of Northwest- 
ern Steel & Wire Co. because of 
ill health. He had served with the 
company for a total of 40 years. 
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Machine Tools Evaluated On 


The Same Basis as Securities 
Cleveland—Extending its 
theme: “Machine Tools — The 
World’s Best Investment,” the ma- 
chine tool industry through the 
National Machine Tool Builders 
Assn. is stimulating interest in 
evaluating machine tools on the 
same basis on which securities 
are evaluated. Scrutiny of its 
ability to improve earnings, cur- 
rent value, ratio of market value 
ef new to old equipment, obsoles- 
cence and other factors should be 
applied to machine tools, since the 
major investment of any manufac- 
turer is production machines. 
They must have the capability of 
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maintaining the manufacturer's 
industrial and competitive position 
and improve his prospects. 

This chart provides a basis of 
comparing investments in securi- 
ties with those in machine tools. 
The concept ef having machine 
tools appraised regularly by se- 
cond hand machinery dealers will 
give the manufacturer a fair 
evaluation just as a periodical re- 
view of securities, and replace- 
ments can be made where such 
action would give a better yield. 
Obsolescence, a hidden industrial 
disease difficult to detect in its 
early stages, the association points 
out, advances constantly and often 
rapidly. While a plant may be in 
excellent operable condition, be- 


IF A MACHINE TOOL IS AN INVESTMENT 
WHY NOT APPLY SOME OF THE SAME YARDSTICKS? 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


MACHINE TOOLS 


YOU OWN 


THE OPEN MARKET 


| 


MARKET 


Paid 


if o security is selling at o price ten times its 
earnings — or less—— many investors would 


conclude it would be worth looking into. Wiha meat 


Through the study of past, present and future 
potentialities, substitutions in many portfolios 
greatly enhance their overall voive. Constant 
surveillance is necessary to assure this end. 


MARKET CO 


WHAT YIELD 


— casi > Dividends ARE YOU GETTING 


When o machine tool purchase will pay for 
itself in five yeors, obviously, it is selling at o 
price five times its earnings. 

Such an investment certainly has potentialities. 


Past value of a piece of machinery is of no 


WOULD A CHANGE significance; it's the current and future vaive 
STRENGTHEN that counts. Substitutions of one new machine 
MY POSITION for several old con enhance the valve of 


your facilities. 


Market valve of ali machines less thon ten 


Current assets + current liabilities = current THE TIME HONORED yeors old morket valve of all machines 


ratio available from any balance sheet CURRENT RATIO 


Are the products of the company you own stock in 


1. Becoming unprofitable? WHAT ABOUT 
Being superseded by other products? Perr aaiere 


2 
3. Being under-sold? 
4. Getting out of date? 


Are there any securities in your portfolio, ici ae Valmet ati 


you would not buy at today's market price? 





more than ten yeors old = current plant 
equipment ratio. 


Are the machines constituting your plant equipment 
1. Becoming unprofitable? 
2. Being superseded by better machines? 
3. Running your costs out of line? 
4. Requiring excessive maintenance? 


Are there any machines in your shop which 
in their present condition, you would not buy 
and install, at today's market price? 


Why not get current market quotations on all the machine tools in your plant and review them, 
just as you review the securities in your investment portfolio; making replacements where such 
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action would result in a better yield? 







cause competitive plants have 
found better methods, it May be 
unable to compete profitably. 

By judging machine tools on the 
same basis as a security invest- 
ment, using the specific analytica] 
checkpoints shown, the manufac- 
turer can quickly isolate equip- 
ment that is a liability. 


Inland’s Insurance 
Continued from Page 101 


board’s recommendation. How- 
ever, the union wants 26 weeks’ 
duration on this benefit, Inland’s 
is good only for 13 weeks. 


Board Plan Cuts Benefits 

It is impossible to compare other 
benefits as the board left most of 
these open for negotiation. The 
board made available $80.00 a year 
for each employee under the 4¢ 
per man-hr board recommenda- 
tion. This amount will buy little 
more than the straight hospitali- 
zation and surgical benefit cover- 
age of the type offered by Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. Of course, 
Blue Cross allows more for surgi- 
cal and hospital benefits. 

An Inland employee with one 
dependent in the Class 3 earnings 
bracket now pays out of his own 
pocket 5.4¢ an hr. The board's 
decision if applied to Inland 
would mean that the company’s 
present plan, to which 99.5 pct of 
all employees belong, would be 
dropped as a mere 4¢ from the 
company can’t possibly buy the 
coverage shown in the table un- 
less employees contribute. Mr. 
Powell told THE IRON AGE that 4¢ 
would cover the present insurance 
benefits if handled as a trust fund 
instead of by insurance com- 
panies. 

Ceuld Be Contributory 

Other workers elsewhere may 
like the board’s recommendations 
because something is always bet- 
ter than nothing. However, in the 
case of Inland the employees may 
prefer the bigger, better package 
regardless of the fact that they 
contribute to part of the total cost 
The board foresaw such situations 
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and in part H section 5 of their re- 
port they state, “As a result of 
bargaining it is possible that the 
parties May agree that the em- 
ployer should pay 4¢ to buy some 
of the items ....and that the 
workers should pay 2¢ or some 
other amount to buy other items.” 

Thus the only ceiling set by the 
board is industry’s contribution. 
Employees may be free to add 
whatever they wish in order to ob- 
tain what they feel is adequate 
coverage. Some believe that local 
1010’s rejection was an aggressive 
step in trying to head off a single 
national plan being set up by CIO 
chieftans which might preclude 
individual agreements on plans 
above the minimum level recom- 
mended by the board. Mr. Powell 
denied that this was true. 


Make $6,400,000 Shopping Tour 


Pittsburgh — On a_ $6,400,000 
shopping tour, two representatives 
of Usinor, a French steel combine, 
were here last week inquiring into 
the possibility of buying 80,000 
tons of steel coils for processing 
on their cold mill at Montataire, 
France. 

George Crancee, managing direc- 
tor of Usinor, and Joseph Castaing, 
chief engineer, visited the Irvin 
Works of U. S. Steel Corp. and the 
Aliquippa Works of Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. 


Mr. Crancee said the purchase 
would be made through the Eco- 
nomie Cooperation Administration. 


Expresses Need for Research 


Chicago—Dr. Haldon A, Leedy, 
director of Armour’ Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of 
Technology, in a speech before the 
Optimists Club here, declared that 
the future of industry depends on 
scientific research. Dr. Leedy de- 
scribed ten possible objectives of 
well organized research programs. 

He told the group that very few 
industries could afford the costly 
staff and equipment necessary to 
solve complex research problems 
and many firms have turned to 
Outside research organizations. 
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in the steel industry. 


The openhearth furnace is a rectangular structure built chiefly 
of steel, concrete, refractory brick and other refractory materials. 
The overall dimension of the new furnace are: Length, 96 ft 6 in.; 
width, 29 ft 3 in. at the center and 24 ft 6 in. at the ends; height, 
15 ft from the hearth floor to the top of the furnace. The furnace 
contains more than 1000 tons of steel and refractory materials in 
varying sizes equivalent to 1 million 9-in. bricks. 

The openhearth furnace is used in the manufacture of low carbon 
steel, which constitutes the great bulk of the total tonnage of steel 
produced each year and, therefore, is the kind of steel used in auto- 
mobile bodies and chassis, refrigerators, stoves, electric appliances, 
light fixtures, tin cans and many other familiar products. Carbon 
steel must be made in many types and grades to meet both the 
manufacturing and end use requirements of different products, and 
the openhearth process permits the manufacture of this steel to 


exact specifications. 


In preparing an openhearth heat, steel scrap and molten iron 
are charged into the furnace together with limestone. After a 
“melt” of from 12 to 20 hr, molten steel is tapped from the furnace 
to be poured into ingots and started on the journey through the 


rolling mills. 


Hotpoint Sales Ahead ‘48 


Chicago—Sales_ of 
Inc., for the first 8 months of this 
year are running ahead of last 
year, according to James J. Nance, 


Hotpoint, 


president. He said the company 
launched a vigorous sales program 
in July which increased volumes 
enough to overcome sales decreases 
during the second quarter. 


Largest Stationary Openhearth Placed in Ope 


Pittsburgh—The biggest stationary openhearth furnace in the 
history of the steel industry has been placed in operation at the 
plant of Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 

The furnace is Weirton’s No. 1, which has been rebuilt and en- 
larged from a former capacity of 200 tons to a new capacity of 550 
tons. The capacity of the new furnace is more than three times as 
large as the average capacity of openhearth furnaces currently used 
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Schedules AISE Convention 


Pittsburgh—Approximately 40 
technical papers will be presented 
at the 1949 annual convention-of 
the Assn. of Iron & Stee] Engin- 
eers here Oct. 3, 4, 5 and 6. More 
than 3000 engineers and steel mill 
operators and representatives of 
allied industries are expected to 
attend. 
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Pension Plan Negotiations 
Would Face Knotty Problems 


Aside from basic principle of who pays 

there are many skeins to unrave!. 

Pittsburgh—Apart from the 
steel companies fundamental ob- 
jection to non-contributory pen- 
sion plans, as recommended by the 
fact-finding board, many other 
knotty problems would confront 
company-union negotiators in seek- 
ing agreement on a pension plan for 
hourly-paid employees. 

On the issue of whether em- 
ployees should or should not she~ 
in the cost of a retiremer* ro- 
gram, there is evidence in plans 
already established to support 
both points of view. In a study of 
289 pension plans, issued last year, 
the Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
reported that the ratio of contribu- 
tory to non-contributory plans is 
about 50-50. Steel companies were 
included in this study. 

Until recently, however, pension 
plans in the steel industry were 
not subject to union-company bar- 
gaining. Producers fear that if 
the non-contributory principle 
were established successive union 
demands for higher company con- 
tributions would be more likely to 
follow than if employees were 
called upon to increase their con- 
tribution in proportion. 

It was pointed out the board 
used the words, “at the outset” in 
its recommendation of a 6¢ per hr 
per employee pension contribution 
by steel producers. 


Some Important Questions Loom 

Here are some important ques- 
tions likely to arise if and when 
the stee] companies and the CIO 
United Steelworkers of America 
sit down to discuss pensions: 

1. How much would 6¢ an hr 
buy in the way of retirement bene- 
fits? The board estimated, “On the 
basis of the union’s estimate,” that 
it would bring about $70 a month 
which when added to social se- 
curity benefits, would provide $100 
a month plus on retirement. Pro- 
ducers say the board’s estimate 
should have been closer to $35 
than $70. 

2. Assuming that agreement on 
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a plan is reached, will the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue approve from 
an income tax standpoint? 


3. Some producers are wonder- 
ing whether stockholder approval 
should not be obtained before put- 
ting a company-financed retire- 
ment program into effect. 


Board Reeognized Differences 


The board itself recognized the 
“wide differences of opinion” that 
prevail as to particular features of 
a pension plan. These include: 
Whether pensions should be uni- 
form or flat amounts irrespective 
of length of employee service; how 
to meet accrued liability for past 
service; whether retirement at 65 
should be compulsory; whether 
the union should share in super- 
vision of the plan; whether it 
should be handled by a trust fund 
or by insurance carrier; whether 
a worker should have vested rights 
in case of withdrawal from ser- 
vice. 

While general features of a plan 
might be applied to many or all 
companies, it was pointed out that 
in many respects, a pension pro- 
gram would of necessity be largely 
tailor-made to fit conditions found 
in each company. 


Nad Prexuwe Line 


“We'd better check on that 
department, eh?" 


Report Describes Production 
Of Steels from Sponge Iron 


Washington—The results of 
tests in which steel] was produced 
from sponge iron at the Bureau of 
Mines pilot plant at Redding, 
Calif., are given in a report re- 
leased recently. 

It describes the melting facili- 
ties used at Redding, and des- 
cribes and gives the analyses of 
the several types of sponge iron 
that were used. It also discusses 
reducing agents, fluxes, and alloys, 
as well as describing the types of 
alloys produced and the furnace 
practice used. 

An analysis of steels produced 
also is given. The report notes 
that the work of determining the 
physical and mechanical proper- 
ties of the sponge-iron steels is in 
progress, and the results will be 
reported when available. 


Pass Reciprocal Tariff Law 


Washington — Legislation av- 
thorizing the State Dept. to enter 
into reciprocal tariff-cutting agree- 
ments with foreign nations until 
June 30, 1951, became law this 
week. 

The new law, signed by President 
Truman after hot debate in both 
Senate and House, extends the Ad- 
ministration’s reciprocal trade 
agreements program that has been 
in existence since 1936. 

President Truman’s signature on 
the bill opens the way for the state 
department to act on multilateral 
trade agreements involving about 
130 commodities recently entered 
into at Annency, France. 


Shares TVA Contract 


Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Elee- 
tric Corp. is building two water- 
wheel generators which will add 
72,000 more kw of power to the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s elec- 
trical network, raising total out 
put to 216,000 kw. 

Valued at $1,857,496 the equip- 
ment will be completed in 1951 for 
installation at the Pickwick Land 
ing Dam on the Tennessee River, 
bringing the number of water 
wheel generators at the site to six. 
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H. A. Roemer, Jr., Gets New Post 


Sharon, Pa.—Appointment of 
Henry A. Roemer, Jr. as vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
Sharon Steel 
Corp., was an- 
nounced last 
week by Henry 
A. Roemer, 
president, fol- 
lowing action 
by the board of 
directors. 

The Younger 
Mr. Roemer had 
been vice-presi- 
dent in charge 
of raw materi- 
als, purchasing and traffic. He 
joined Sharon Steel in November 
1931 but left a year later to work 
for Republic Steel Corp. He was 
with Pittsburgh Steel Corp. from 
July of 1936 to May 1945 when he 
rejoined Sharon at its Detroit 
plant. He returned to Sharon in 
1947 as vice-president. 

Five changes in the sales de- 
partment were also announced: 
R. C. Garlick, who was assistant 
vice-president, has been appointed 


H. A. Roemer, Jr. 


® assistant vice-president and gen- 


eral manager of sales. N. R. Meh- 
ler, who has managed Sharon’s 
New York district sales office the 
past 4 years, has been appointed 


; assistant general manager of sales 


and will be located at Sharon. W. 
J. McCune, who has been manager 
of stainless and alloy sales, is pio- 
moted to assistant general mana- 
ger of sales. T. M. Galbreath 
succeeds Mr. Mehler as New York 
district sales manager. 


Battle of the Telegrams 


Chicago—Inland Steel Co. wired 
the United Steel Workers last 
Thursday urging immediate re- 
sumption of the collective bargain- 
ing conferences which the union 
broke off with the company on July 
13. The whole telegram in effect 
said let’s get down to business. 

On Friday the union wired back 
their standard reply indicating the 
company must agree to accept the 
fact finding board’s decision before 
the union is willing to sit down and 
bargain. Clarence Randall, presi- 
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dent of, Inland, immediately wired 
Philip Murray suggesting they stop 
exchanging telegrams and allow the 
principals to get together immedi- 
ately. Mr. Randall also charged 
“your attitude is a refusal to bar- 
gain.” 

Mr. Murray had previously stated 
the union was ready not only to 
negotiate separately, but also to 
reach separate agreement with any 
steel company—big or little. 


Exports, Imports Show Drop 

Washington—Across the board 
United States exports for July de- 
clined to $887 million from the June 
figure of $1,093 million. Imports 
likewise declined from $531 million 
to $458 million. 
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viii Dates to Remember’ 


Sept. 25-28 
Sept. 25- 
Oct. 1 
Sept. 26-28 
Sept. 27-30 
Pa. 
Oct. 3- 4 


Defense Dept. Lists Small 
Business Liaison Officials 


Washington—Continuing its 
campaign to assist business, the 
Defense Dept. has released a list 
of 170 “small business liaison offi- 
cials”’ who have been named to 
assist in contacting the proper 
procurement authorities in the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. 

These newly designated officials 
are in addition to those who have 
been assigned to the department’s 
Central Military Procurement In- 
formation Office recently set up in 
Room 3-D-760 of the massive Pen- 
tagon. 

The names on the new list are 
largely liaison men. 





American Mining Congress, metal mining convention, Spokane. 

American Institute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers, 
midyear meeting, Columbus, Ohio. 

National Electronics Conference, Chicago. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, fall meeting, Erie, 


Steel Founders Society of America, fal] meeting, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


Oct. 3-5 American Coke & Coal Chemicals Institute, annual meeting, 


Skytop, Pa. 


Oct. 3-6 Assn. of Iron & Steel Engineers, annual convention, Pitts- 


Industrial Packaging & Materials Handling Exposition, an- 


American Society for Testing Materials, West Coast meet- 


burgh 
Oct. 4- 6 

nual convention, Detroit. 
Oct. 10-14 

ing, San Francisco. 
Oct. 11-14 


American Standards Assn., annual meeting, New York. 


Oct. 12-15 Electrochemical Society, semiannual meeting, Chicago. 


Foundry Equipment: Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting. 


Oct. 138-15 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Oct. 17-20 American Gas Assn., annual convention, Chicago. 
Oct. 17-21 National Metal Congress, Cleveland. 
Oct. 24-26 


cago. 


American Gear Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, Chi- 


Oct. 26-28 National Metal Trades Assn., annual convention, Chicago. 
Oct. 27-28 Gray Iron Founders Society, annual meeting, Chicago. 


Oct. 27-28 Porcelain Enamel Institute, annua] meeting, French Lick, Ind. 
Oct. 27-29 American Society of Tool Engineers, semiannual meeting, 
Montreal. 

Oct. 30- National Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Nov. 2 New York. 

Oct. 31- American Institute of Steel Construction, annual convention, 
Nov. 3 White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

INNA NAMA AANA 
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By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


**Refreshing”’ 


HE report of the Steel Fact Find- 

ing Board is a surprising and re- 
lreshing document dealing with a 
domestic issue of “paramount im- 
portance.” The report contains ample 
internal evidence to refute the sus- 
picions entertained by many, includ- 
ing this writer, that the board had 
been stacked, with instructions to 
bring in a verdict for labor. Even 
though its reasoning at points and 
a number of its premises are open 
to question, it reveals, on the whole, 
economic thinking of a high order. 


On at least three counts the board 
sustains its integrity as a quasi-ju- 
dicial body. In the first place, it 
rejected a number of key “facts” 
offered by the advocates of the union 
case. It did not accept the conten- 
tion that the breakeven point of 
the industry, under present condi- 
tions of price and cost, was 32 pct 
of capacity. Nor did it accept the 
claim that productivity had risen 
491% pct since 1939. Similarly, the 
strained demonstration of allegedly 
exorbitant steel profits was waved 
aside. 

More important, however, than 
the rejection of such factual items 
in the labor case was the board’s 
treatment of union theories calling 
for an increase in wages at the pres- 
ent time. Using the alleged increase 
of 491% pct in productivity, the union 
braintrusters asserted that the work- 
er had a first claim on this increase. 
Here the board laid down the sound 
principle that “any excesses of pro- 
ductivity in any one industry over 
the general average should provide 
primarily the means of reducing the 
prices of the products of that in- 


dustry.” 


In making this statement, the 
board ran full tilt into one of the 
basic assumptions of organized la- 
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bor, namely, that the primary stimu- 
lant to business comes from con- 
suming power, which in turn rests 
on wages. Under this theory, labor 
has made extravagant claims for 
compensation, arguing that such spe- 
cial benefits were not selfish, that 
high labor costs are in fact the 
keys to prosperity. To this the board 
answers that increased buying pow- 
er also comes from lower unit costs 
and, insofar as superior technology 
contributes to such lower costs, the 
first benefit should go to the con- 
sumer. 

The board, however, is not alto- 
gether consistent in pursuing this 
thinking. In discussing social se- 
curity and pensions, it moves over 
into bed with the theorists of labor. 
Such benefits, it says, “will make a 
considerable contribution to the at- 
tainment of the economic stability 
so necessary at this time .. .” and 

will . . . help sustain con- 
sumption spending at a high stable 
level.” 

The recommendations of the board 
covering social security and pen- 
sions total $200 per year per work- 
er. On its own figures, this burden 
is just a little less than half the 
earnings left to the owners of the 
steel industry after meeting all 
other costs and charges. They are 
just as effective in preventing lower 
steel prices as direct increases in 
wages. 

Considering the auspices under 
which it was appointed, the board 
showed distinct courage in turning 
down completely the demand for a 
fourth round of wage increases. 

Finally, in its exposition of col- 
lective bargaining and its comment 
on industry-wide negotiations, it 
mildly reproaches the White House 
and confirms the tribute to its own 
intellectual integrity which the re- 
port as a whole constitutes. 











Publishes Malleable Manual 


Cleveland—An outstanding jo} 
has been done by The Lake City 
Malleable Co., Cleveland, in a re 
cently published 92-page manual 
of their “SHOCK PROOF” malle- 
able castings. 

Getting away from the forma! 
type of product presentation, hu- 
morous illustrations in color scat- 
tered throughout the manual point 
out the outstanding qualifications 
of malleable. The light touch has 
been given by the company with- 
out sacrificing good, meaty infor- 
mation about their product to 
engineers designers, teachers and 
students of engineering, to whom 
the book is dedicated. 

Readable not only from the 
standpoint of layout and type, the 
manual is packed with solid, tech- 
nical information. 


ECA Booklet Aids Exporters 


Washington—The Economic Co- 
operation Administration has 
issued a new booklet designed to 
assist American small businessmen 
who plan to enter the export mar- 
ket under the Marshall Plan. 

Entitled “The ECA and Small 
Business,” the booklet explains the 
various methods of organizing for 
overseas trade, listing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each 
method. Also, it directs the small 
businessman to sources of helpful 
information and guidance. 


Expands Coal Research Lab 


Pittsburg, Kan.—McNally Pitts- 
burg Mfg. Corp. has started con- 
struction of a new coal research 
laboratory here. When completed 
in November, it will add 4500 sq 
ft to current floor space. 


Giant Transformer to Be Built 


Pittsburgh—Scheduled for de 
livery in 1951 is the world’s most 
powerful portable electric trans 
former, rated at 83,333 kva, to be 
built by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. at its Sharon, Pa. 
works. 
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hu- e 
at. ‘ builds heavy industrial machines and 
= machine components of U. S. design 
a ” 
- for Canadian trade and export. 
for- * 
ai We are prepared to undertake, on 
1om contractual bases, the building of certain 
machines, equipment or machine compo- 
nents to supply the Canadian market, or for 
the 
ah, export. 
Our engineering experience, produc- 
tion facilities and contact with major Cana- 
a dian industrial concerns has proved of con- 


hes of this book is presented 
F a comprehensive descrip- 


siderable value to those companies we now 





1 to Hi tion of our engineering, serve in our machine construction division. 
men foundry and machine production facilities. 
nar- 

e Your investigation of Kennedy facili- 
mall ees ms ties may lead to the establishment of an 
the @ capacity and capabilities of our steel . . 

and manganese bronze foundries are illu. @ equally satisfactory method of supplying 


for trated and described in 















son. Hl Gh, Baethes Baek. of Canadian industries with your machines or 
ach fy “e"y-four pages. equipment. 
mall 
pful 
The Wm. Kennedy and Sons, Limited, are 
licensees and sales representatives of THE FALK 
CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wis.; licensees tor 
tubular casting by the centrifugal process of 
itts- SANDUSKY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., 
con- Sandusky, Ohio; manufacturing and sales repre- 
arch sentatives of MORDEN MACHINES COMPANY, 
eted Portland, Ore., and of F. W. ROBERTS MANU- 
) sq FACTURING CO., INC., Lockport, N. Y. 
These books ilabl i- 
nitely moresing. faa ae ee * 
Kennedy service. 
t e 
de- , Established 1857 
st 
ro », ba: 6 & SONS 
» be Ha WILLIAM LIMITED 
‘lec: : OWEN SOUND. ONTARIO 
Pa., ce CANADA 
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, THE ELECTROMAGNETIC 

= The iarze photo shows the Ajax-Tama Electromag- 

J netic Pump at work. Control cubicle in rear main 
tains temperature, energizes pump from electric 

\, timer, electric eye, or similar devices. 

im Photo at right; Closeup of the pumping unit, 

~ 

al 

Ss 

o The Ajax-Tama Electromagnetic Pump is 

. used in ‘‘around-the-clock'' operations at the 

J assembly lines of a number of prominent 


plants in the United States for the mass 
production of high precision aluminum alloy 
castings. 

Using electromagnetic pressure created by 
high current in the loop of an Ajax Twin Coil 
Unit, the molten metal is automatically con- 
trolled and channeled in one direction. From 
the bottom of the hearth (see cross section 
drawing) through an electrically heated re- 
fractory pipe, the pure metal is lifted to the 
mold. The flow is completely controlled by 
electric current. 

Maintaining excellent weight accuracy, 
castings of from '/% to 30 pounds, or more, 
can be poured in continuous operation. Spe- 
cial problems calling for a flow of hundreds 


AJAX 


TAMA-WYATT —— 





Photo alove: A cross section of unit showing dis- 
charge pipe (A), induction channel where pressure 
is created (B), pouring spout (C), and mold (D). 


of pounds per minute can also be handled by 
this same unit. The electromagnetic pump can be 
used as a reservoir to maintain molten metal at 
constant, accurate temperatures . . . for com- 
plete information contact Ajax. 


*Patents applied for and allowed. 


AJAX ENGINEERING CORPORATION, TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


INDUCTION MELTING FURNACE 


Associate Companes “ee METAL COMPANY, Nor Ferrous ingot Metals and Alloys for Foundry Use 
AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP., Aja: Northrup High Frequency induction Furnaces 
AJAX ELECTRIC CO., INC., The Asx Hultgren Electric Salt Bath Furnace 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE Conp., ‘Aan Wyatt Induction Furnaces tor Melting 
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Mhoduce 
Continued from Page 2; 


P. L. Edmonds, who has been asso. 
ciated with ARCOS CORP. since 194 
in testing and field engineering work 
has been transferred to the New Eng. 
land district office and will be the 
Arcos field engineer in the Bostoy, 
Providence and Worcester areas 





JOHN G. BENJAMIN, sales man- 
ager, The Abbott Ball Co. 


John G. Benjamin has been named 
sales manager of THE ABBOTT 
BALL CO., Hartford, Conn. He suw- 
ceeds J. M. Taylor who has resigned. 
Mr. Benjamin will be in charge of 
sales for both the bearing ball and 
burnishing divisions, 


Hendley Blackmon, managing editor 
of “Electrical World,” has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of et- 
gineering association activities for 
Westinghouse. He will be headquar- 
tered at the East Pittsburgh works 
Bernard F. Langer becomes manage! 


of structural and heat engineering it 
the corporation’s atomic power divi 


sion. Erling Frisch is manager o 
control engineering in that division 


C. J. Moore has been appointed 
manager of the railway and motive 
power sales division of THE ELEC 
TRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. @ 
Philadelphia. Mr. Moore worked his 
way through the ranks in sales super 
vision at both the Pittsburgh aM 
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_ Extreme Capacities into fe 
y strip accurately, in Bliss 
\ aPrecision Mill neat 
Yj 
an- HERE’S THE RECORD of this 3 stand, 2-high millengi- _ bearing pressure gages and controls to minimize bear- 
neered and built by Bliss for a leading steel producer. _—ing wear and roll-neck stresses. A special speed con- 
A 50% average reduction in a single pass; _trol holds size while reducing speed. 
named accurate cold-rolling and finishing of stainless Here’s another case example of how Bliss engi- 
BOTT and special alloys within .001” overall; round- _ neering works to improve the rolling of hot and cold 
a. the-clock operation, week in, week out, at _ rolled strip to rigid specifications. Bliss builds a com- 
signed. 


‘ge of 


ll and 


editor 
an ap- 
f en- 
1s for 
dquar- 
works. 
anager 
‘ing in 
r divi- 
rer of 


60. a Rolling Mill Division 
ed Salem, Ohio 

super 

h and 


speeds up to 600 ft. per minute. 

Controlled tension on pay-off reel and precision 
machining of all fitted parts—all work for the utmost 
in accuracy. Sturdy construction throughout guards 
its precision at extreme capacities. From the roller’s 
control panel, there’s coarse and fine rheostat control 
for instantaneous adjustment of tension, and special 


E. W. Bliss Company 


plete line of rolling mill equipment: 2-, 3-, and 4-high 
mills for ferrous and non-ferrous metals, single stand 
reversing or tandem operation, cluster mills and com- 
plete accessories. 

For maximum rolling mill efficiency, it will pay 
you to put your problem up to Bliss. A trained sales 
engineer will go into it thoroughly with you. 


General Office: Toledo 7, Ohio 



















One of two new Bliss 2-high 
mills for temper rolling in- 


stalled in the same plant. 
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an Economically priced 
Automatic Bar Feeder 
for your Band Saw... 


Owners of Wells No. 8 and No. 
12 Machines or other horizontal 
metal cutting band saws can now 
convert these units into fully auto- 
matic bar stock cut-off machines 
at very modest cost. The new 
Wells-O-Bar Feed Master accu- 
rately feeds bar stock in a variety 
of shapes and sizes into the ma- 
chine and automatically controls 
the saw frame through each 
cutting and resetting cycle. Re- 
quires only 60 to 80 pounds air 
pressure. Safety features elim- 
inate necessity of constant atten- 
tion. Precision made by the world's 
foremost manufacturer of horizon- 
tal metal cutting band saws, the 
Wells-O-Bar Feed Master im- 
proves blade efficiency and 
slashes multiple cutting costs. 
Write for details and prices. 





For your convenience and full 
satisfaction be sure to specify a 
Wells No. 8 or No. 12 Saw com- 
letely equipped with a Wells-O- 

1 Feed Master. Illustration shows 
Wells-O-Bar Feed Master in use on 
Wells No. 8. It's quick and easy to 
install on your horizontal metal 
cutting band saw, too. 





2 


See this unit in action 
ot the Metal Show 


Products by Wells are Practical 


METAL CUTTING 
BAND SAWS 


WELLS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
202 WASHINGTON AVE, THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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Continued 


Philadelphia branches of the conipany 
C. H. Leet is manager of the Exig 
Pittsburgh branch. Prior to entering 
the service of the company, Mr. Le: 
was employed by General Electric. 





VERNON H. PATTERSON, develop- 
ment staff, Climax Molybdenum Co. 


Vernon H. Patterson, formerly sales 
metallurgist of American Brake Shoe 
Co., has joined the development staf 
of CLIMAX MOLYBDENUM CO. a 
Detroit. 


F. Penn Holter has become manage 
of manufacturing in the construction 
materials department, GENERAL 
ELECTRIC, Bridgeport, Conn. Mr. 
Holter joined the company as assis 
tant manager of manufacturing this 
year. E. J. Harrington, whom he su 
ceeds, has been assigned to the staf 
of the vice-president in charge @ 
manufacturing policy. 


Joseph Graziano has been name 
assistant manager at the Newari 
facility of Federated Metals Divisio 
AMERICAN SMELTING AND RE 
FINING CO., New York. Mr. Graz: 
ano has been with the division 
years, advancing through the rank 
from his first position as office bo 
to his latest post. 


William C. Howard and Walter 8 
Foreman have been appointed fiel 
engineers by NORTON CO., We 
cester, Mass. Mr. Howard wil! cove 
the Connecticut district, with heat 
quarters in Hartford. Mr. Forema 
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A last! K WIRE ROPE HANDBOOK 
FOR THE MAN ON THE JOB! 


It’s new... It’s different... It’s easy to understand 
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- eth ta ee 
Co NG \\\ a 
y sales 
e Shoe 
it staff 
CO. at 
Section it. 
ic 2 ote teschiaies 
Rope Chttetee, » 
anage! 
ruction Section IV... 
JERAL Standard Fit 7 ; Wii ee ee 67 
1. Mr. Available with = wa ond Splicing Service 
} assis: Ope 
ng this 
he su: PN 
General Rec RMA eee 87 
a Stondorg ieee for Ropes in Use on 
namet SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW! 
Newark E . 
ivision, 1 Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
D RE ; 403 Jones & Laughlin Building ; 
Grati- 4 i . } Pittsburgh 19, Penna. ' 
son 1) Ma Enis 96-page illustrated book is especially written for the machine operator 1 ' 
< - . .. 3h" x 714" t Gentlemen: ; 
ranks HE who handles wire rope constantly on his job. And its handy size—434” x 714 ' : 
ice oy , : i ; e ; ' y Please send me a free copy of your 
hts into your pocket, ready for instant reference. It’s yours for the asking! | new handbook “Wire Rope is a } 
' Machine.” ; 
i 1 
lter B C ; PO cipeiceiinap aeneesiinsntceachigsientiaciinlstiniecinimnnanitiiet 
L 
it @UONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION | ~ oie 
, Wor TRE From i: own raw marerials, PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED ee tS a ee 
cows = menactures @ full line of BARS AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD ; etree ee i 
1 ete ericin c. Products, as welll as Pov ien STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL ai 
at, ”n products in OTISCOLOY aa ” PE « COAL CHEMICALS Leeann moma 
prema BA and jar ioy (hi-tensile steels). PRODUCTS + “‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE 
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until recently a member of the com. 
pany sales engineering department g; 
the Worcester plant, will work in the 
Cleveland area. 











Are you concerned about the high cost of shutting 
down your waste gas boilers for frequent cleaning? 














At a ferro-manganese blast furnace, a Buell System 







SHELBY A. McMILLION, assistant 
to vice-president in charge of sales, 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp. 


has lengthened the interval between waste gas 
boiler cleanings from two to fourteen days. Yet gas 





in ferro-manganese operations presents one of the 






. ifficul ‘ 
. most difficult dust problems known Shelby A. MeMillion has joined 


























¢ Clogging, the most serious obstacle to cleaning high-temperature CHICAGO METAL HOSE CorP. 

> waste gas, is virtually no problem with a Buell System. Engineered split- Maywood, Ill. as assistant to vice- ¢ 
5 duct manifolding prevents overloading one cyclone to the clogging point, president in charge of sales. For. 

= bite etiaes tant Ceaihl h i ty el Pa sagt merly with McGraw-Hill International ReFR, 
5 while others loaf. Besides, there are no small, easily clogged ducts in Conp. as besieebe.ceteneedvel thee 

u these large cyclones. Yet the patented van Tongeren ‘Shave-Off’ pro- export magazines, Mr. MeMillion wil = 
2 duces much higher efficiency than is possible with ordinary cyclones. devote himself to sales development 

» T. K. Wells, priorly regional sales. 

» manager, bellows division, has been 

/ appointed assistant to vice-president " 
< The combined knowledge of in charge of sales. E. L. Hiter, for J 1s 
. ° ° ° i i he 

‘ Buell’s engineering staff is at the merly district sales manager at t 

> 9 9 New York office, has become manager 

5 disposal of anyone with a difficult of sales for the eastern division. 4 


dust problem. Write us your prob- W. McGuire, until now regional sale: 





: 2.2 ies | 
: ; manager, expansion joint division, Pe 
lem. Buell Engineering Company, will serve as manager of sales for . 
a a ba 
70 Pine Street, Suite 5065, New an Save “fa 
York 5, N. Y. the 
r 
E. R. Marble, Jr. has been trans ts 
ferred to the central metallurgical de 
partment as assistant to manage! 
James F. Orr succeeds him as plant 
superintendent, having risen to this 
i ymist I 
Before this Buell System was installed, post from his start as a che 
waste gas boilers had to be cleaned every 1935. 
two days. Now they are cleaned once 
every fourteen days. 
SUI 





Elliott C. Paddock has been appoitt 
ed to a newly-created post of vice Mein 


2 se ai president in charge of sales at GRA 
Engineered Efficiency in TON & KNIGHT CO., Worcesiet 








Alet 
DUST COLLECTION Mass. Since 1939 Mr. Paddock bw inne 
served as general sales manager © one 
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STEWART 


THE BEST INDUSTRIAL FURNACES MADE 


GALVANIZING WATER HEATERS 


At A. O. Smith Corporation, Kankakee, Illinois, Works 


SUNBEAM STEWART 
INDIRECT HIGH-SIDE FIRED (Gas) GALVANIZING SETTING 


CAST IRON CAST IRON 
TOP PLATE TOP PLATE 


OUTSIDE 
BRICK WALL 
COMBUSTION 


CHAMBER INSULATION Sunbeam Stewart Galvanizing Equipment at A. O. Smith is in opero- 


tion 8 hrs. per day, plus, depending upon manufacturing schedules. 
IGNITION ; 
REFRACTORY BED 500 sets (shell, 2 heads, I flue) are processed per shift. 


speciat a nce epemn " This is Number 95 in a series of typical installa- 

eeeactour [Chol tions showing how Sunbeam Stewart furnaces are 

on eRe ge. PEPER helping manufacturers reduce their costs and keep 

° ae Sirounoation themselves competitive. These installations also 

demonstrate the wide variety of specific require- 

ments in the metal-working industry Sunbeam 
Stewart furnaces are designed to meet. 


hetsien Improved design and correct engineering have made Sunbeam Stewart 
les for the leader for galvanizing equipment. Burners fire against a protective 
baffle and provide a uniform flow of hot combustion gases to the upper 
part of the kettle. The gases travel downward to a point slightly above A. O. Smith is one of many satisfied users of Sunbeam 
the dross where they are exhausted. This principle of High-Side Firing Stewart galvanizing furnaces. Quality of work and low cost 
trant provides close temperature control and even heat distribution. Available of aeeneneen and operation are key factors " Sunbeam 
‘eal de for gas or oil fuel. This type of design assures: Stewart's design that have proved their worthiness year 
nage? after year. Users report dross loss as low as 5% and kettle 
s plant . UNIFORM BATH TEMPERATURE life up to 6 years. If galvanizing is important in your manu- 
to. this . LOW DROSS LOSS facturing process, it will pay to consult Sunbeam Stewart. 
mist it - MAXIMUM PRODUCTION RATE Designs are available for small or large production. We will 
. LOW FUEL CONSUMPTION be glad to submit ideas on how you can get more econom- 

. LONG KETTLE LIFE ical operation. 


SUNBEAM STEWART INDUSTRIAL FURNACE DIVISION of SUNBEAM CORPORATION 


(Formerly CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO.) 
Main Office: Dept. 110, 4433 Ogden Ave., Chicago 23 — New York Office: 322 W. 48th St. New York 19 — Detroit Office: 3049 E. Grand Bivd., Detroit 


Canada Factory: 321 Weston Rd., So., Toronto 9 


A lette; wire or ‘phone call will promptly bring you information and details on SUNBEAM STEWART furnaces, either units for which plans are now ready or units 


specially designed to meet your needs. Or, if you prefer, a SUNBEAM STEWART engineer will be glad to call and discuss your heat treating problems with you. 
we 
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Corbin Screw Div., American Hard 
ware Corp., New Britain, Conn. Fo 
15 years prior to 1939 he was fiel 
sales manager in charge of domesti 
sales for Greenfield Tap & Die Corp, 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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EDWARD S. STEIGNER, tubulor 


Weldments geochats dovahapeasnt Cemmenes. * 
Feature- 






Edward S. Steigner, a member 0 












MICH IG+ 













THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AN! 

TUBE CO.’s metallurgical departme: 

Streng th for 15 years, has been appointed tui) 

* ular products development enginee! 
. , ° In 1934 Mr. Steigner joined the co 
C Ynifo rinity pany as a tester in the metallurgic 
~ department. Since then he has he 


E [4 company posts as metallurgist fe 
conomy § tubular products and for flat-roll¢ 


products. 


LIvivkEe es 


Yes, Van Dorn Weldments are widely known for their George L. Wheeler, formerly assi 
tant purchasing agent of Wyeth Co 

icati Viti St. Joseph, Mo., has been appointé 
complete fabricating facilities... experienced design a snles representative of Will 


engineers ... specially trained workmen. . .77 years’ METAL MANUFACTURING 00 
Hoboken, N. J. Mr. Wheeler w 


headquarter at Philadelphia. 


outstanding quality—for they are backed by Van Dorn’s 


experience in metal working. 


Consult us about your requirements—no obligation, 
of course. The Van Dorn Iron Works Co., 2685 East George V. Wise has become adve 


om yAVI 
79th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. tising manager of THE H. B. B : 
CO., Baltimore. Mr. Wise was 1 


: f 
merly sales promotional manager "9 \\ 


Sead For the company. Before that he | 


charge of special sales promotio! 


FREE WEL DMENT BOO K material for The Baltimore Sunpap¢ 



















@ Profusely illustrated; 

describes the many advan- W. T. Richardson, formerly 
tages of weldments,and Van Bethlehem Supply Co., Corsica 
Dorn‘s extensive facilities. Tex., has joined TEXAS ENGINE! 






ING AND MANUFACTURING 
INC. at Dallas, to head the TEM 
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they take less time on 


GISHOLT TURRET LATHES 


Yes, even in lots as small as 
5 or 10 parts, you can’t beat 


turret lathes on this kind 





a of work. Parts are machined 
ir, e 


v0. . . 
complete in 2 operations— 


, total time is less than 4 min. 
amiper | 


ST ANI 
partme! 
nted tul 
enginee 
the con 
allurgic 
has he 
‘gist fe 
lat-rolle 


no extra equipment needed! 


rly assi 
yeth Ce 
appointe 

WHI 
1G 


eler Wi 


With no more than your standard bar equipment, you’re 
all set to cut machining costs on shafts like these. No 
previous operations ... such as cutting to length or center- 
ing...are necessary. And with two or more tools from turret 







THE GISHOLT ROUND TABLE and side carriage, you have the basic advantage of turret 


ne adve! represents the collective ex- lath h . ° h l 
; DAV perience of specialists de the athe economy—the time saving that means lower costs. 
was {0 “ab bela Ge Before you turn to extra equipment or special attach- 
f, 
we rot a ments, look into the possibilities of doing the job the quick 
omotion problems are and easy way on Gisholt Turret Lathes. Gisholt engineers 
y way g 
apet welcomed here. 7 
mow will gladly help you. 
arly wi 
sorsic GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 
GINEP MADISON 10, WISCONSIN 
ING 
, TEM 


TURRET LATHES - AUTOMATIC LATHES - SUPERFINISHERS - BALANCERS - SPECIAL MACHINES 
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als 
“s* Positive action and positive seat are things 
you can be sure about when you specify BROSIUS 


Goggle Valves for your gas mains. And even if 


you only close it once a year, you can be positive 


that a BROSIUS valve will operate—smoothly, 
swiftly. BROSIUS new advanced design pro- 
vides constant pressure on the valve seat open or 
closed, and a totally enclosed valve housing to 
prevent leaks to the atmosphere. Remember, 
the mark of BROSIUS stands for sensible blast 
furnace and steel mill engineering. Write to us. 


IRON AGE INTRODUCES 


Continued 


tool design department. Mr. Richard- 
son, with a combined total of 20 years 
experience as a tool designer and too! 
and die maker, set up the tool design 
department for Bethlehem Supply. 
Harold W. Hickey, succeeded in his 
former post by Mr. Richardson, has 
returned to the TEMCO engineering 
department to assist on the T-35 Mili- 
tary Trainer program. 


GEORGE A. POCKELS, director 
fEuropean operations, Clearing Ma- 
=: chine Corp. 


George A. Pockels is named to di- 
rect European operations for CLEAR- 
ING MACHINE CORP., Chicago. His 
headquarters will be in Paris. Mr. 
Pockels’ long association with the cor- 
poration and his intimate knowledge 
of presses will enable him to provide 
assistance to European manufacturers 
of metal products. 


Marvin S. Bandoli wil! fill the 
newly-created post of vice-president 
in charge of sales and distribution at 
CLARY MULTIPLIER CORP., San 
Gabriel, Calif. Mr. Bandoli has for- 
merly served the Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago and the Kelvinator 
Division of Nash-Kelvinator. 


Julian M. Girardeau has been pro- 
moted as district sales engineer in 
charge of the New Orleans office of 
THE INGALLS IRON WORKS CO, 
Birmingham. Girardeau will also rep- 
resent subsidiaries, The Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp. and The Steel Con- 
struction Co., as well as The Birming- 
ham Tank Co., division of Ingalls. Be- 
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fore his promotion, Mr. Girardeau was 
a sales engineer in the company’s 
Birmingham office. 


A, E. Purman has become Michigan 
representative for THE WELLMAN 
BRONZE & ALUMINUM CO., Cleve- 
land. Mr. Purman established his own 
aluminum and magnesium foundry in 
1941 and has been sales representative 
for a Detroit foundry in addition to 
his enterprise duties. 


Thomas A. Kennally has risen to 
the post of president of the refrigera- 
ticn division of PHILCO CORP., Phila- 
delphia. He has had 25 years of ex- 
perience in the development, manufac- 
ture and distribution of Philco prod- 
ucts. W. F. Jones, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the division, has resigned to 
accept the presidency of Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 


C. W. Floyd Coffin has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
AMERICAN ARCH CO., New York. 
William F. Walsh, member of the New 
York law firm of Walsh & Levine, has 
been elected a director. Mr. Coffin is 
a Vice-president and director of the 
Franklin Railway Supply Co. and a 
director of the Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
and the Balmar Corp. 


OBITUARY 


Wilbur B. Driver, 75, founder and 
board chairman of the Wilbur B. 
Driver Co., Newark, N. J., died re- 
cently, 


James W. Chalmers, sales engineer 


at Wm. K. Stamets Co., Pittsburgh 
for 25 years, died Sept. 1. 


Edward J. Skinner, 53, plant super- 
intendent of Renown Stove Co., Owos- 
so, Mich., died Sept. 1. 


Homer D. Heman, 73, former vice- 
president, Ajax Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, died Sept. 7. 


\rthur E. Ulrich, 58, sales executive 
of Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool 
Co., Fond du Lae, Wis., died Sept. 8. 


Daniel Campbell Bakewell, 61, vice- 
presi lent, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
died Sept. 10, 

Resume Your Reading on Page 26 
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made with EX7RA precision 
by the Kaufman Process 


Fast assembly is vitally important in holding 
manufacturing costs low. It’s a by-product of the 
precision accuracy of Cleveland Socket Head 
Screw forming and threading. But equally im- 
portant is extra strength—the result of produc- 
tion by the Kaufman Double Extrusion Process 
in our plant. By this efficient cold-forging proc- 
ess, steel qualities are actually improved. And 
with modern heat treatment added, Cleveland 
Screws are extra tough—stand the strain of 
heavy tightening. It pays you to specify and 
buy Cleveland Socket Head Screws. 
THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY 


2917 EAST 79TH STREET CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
Worehouses: Chicago, Philadelphia and New York 

















Write for our 
latest Stock List 


ORIGINATORS OF THE 
| KAUFMAN NN ais PROCESS 


Specialists for more than 30 years in 


_ CAP SCREWS, SET SCREWS, MILLED STUDS 
Ask your jobber for Cleveland Fasteners 
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For complete line of WW 
quality welding supplies 
consult Weiger-Weed Bul- 
letin 14.650. Send for it. 


the holder designed as a 
perfect corollary to this 
well-known formula... 


Weiger-Weed Electrode Holders can deliver 
more than enough cooling water for any re- 
sistance welding application using replaceable 
tips—without a sign of a leak! They are most 
dependable for long service, reduction of tip 
damage, down time and maintenance. 


Quality to the same high standards is found 
in Weiger-Weed replaceable tips, seam weld- 
ing wheels, projection welding dies, flash and 
butt welding dies and special alloy bars, forg- 
ings and castings. You are cordially invited to 
bring your resistance welding problems to 
Weiger-Weed. Long specialized welding 
engineering experience and every modern 
facility are at your service. Weiger Weed & 
Company, Division of Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corporation, 11644 Cloverdale Ave., Detroit 
4, Michigan. 


1 Hardened stainless steel knockout plug, and leak- 
proof water seal. Spring return assures free water 
ports and proper tip seating. 


Non-rusting non-magnetic knockout tube. 


3 Strong heavy body assures maximum conductivity, 
withstands heavy clamping pressure. 


Hard alloy taper socket will not get out of round 
nor leak. 


Resistance Welding ELECTRODES 


DIES e TIPS « WHEELS © HOLDERS 


PUBLICATIONS 


Continued from Page 36 


Power Control 


Power control equipment includ- 
ing switchboards, relay panels, re- 
mote controls, flashers, registers, 
recorders, computers and _ specia! 
electronic controls are featured in 
folder. Taller & Cooper, Inc. For 
more information, check No. 13 on 
the postcard on p. 37. 


Clutch Head Serews 

Features and _ specifications of 
clutch head screws and drivers are 
described in 12-p illustrated cata- 
log. United Screw & Bolt Corp. 
For more information, check No. 
14 on the postcard on p. 37. 


Lathe Chucks 

Spindle nose lathe collet chucks, 
a set of 11 of which will replace a 
set of 88 conventional collets, and 
which have perfect parallelism, 
long bearing surfaces, and accurate 
and constant gripping power, are 
featured in bulletin 49-LC. Jacobs 
Mfg. Co. For more information, 
check No. 15 on the postcard on 
p. 87. 


Steel Tubing 

Fabricating and forging seam- 
less steel tubing is the subject and 
title of technical handbook No. F-3, 
which explains and illustrates up- 
setting, spinning, variable walls, 
fluting and swaging. Ohio Seani- 
less Tube Co. For more informa- 
tion, check No. 16 on the postcard 
on p. 37. 


Foreing Presses 


Catalog No. 315 describes sta- 
tionary forcing presses of 100 to 
600 tons, horizontal and_ inclined 
press frames of 75° or 90°, and 
portable presses of 100 and 200 ton 
capacity. Rodgers Hydraulic In. 
For more information, check No. 11 
on the postcard on p. 37. 
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transformers These features ma 
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ynusually low impedance gives 


¢# Design Leadership LowerVeltage Drop— 
d to handle the high inrush cur- 


ro 7 dly growing demand for the low voltage good regulation. Designe 
satiety element in motor control circuits has rents typical of A.C. magnets. 

focused attention on the need for a trans- Secondary Circuit Protection — 

supply A. C. magnetic adding Square D bracket and fuse 

One or two can be added to any © 


former designed to 
nd solenoids typical a 
sizes — maximum flexibility with minimum stocking- 
— optional) primary winding 


starters, contactors 4 

such systems. Square D's new line of trans- 

formers meet that need—exactly: Dual-Voltage Primary 
reconnectable for either 220 or 440 volts — required by 

Standards.” 


“Aytomotive 
4041N. Richards St., Milw 
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Write for Bulletin 215...Square D Company, 
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SQUARE D COMPANY CANADA LTD. TORONTO * sQ 
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NODULIZED 
MANGANESE ORE 


Manganese content 
approximately 59% 


FERROMANGANESE 


STANDARD GRADE 


. Anaconda’s production is the prin- 
AN Cc c DA cipal U. S. source of supply for 
Ce metallurgical grade manganese ore. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


Offices: 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Anaconda, Montana 


FREE PUBLICATIONS 


Continued 


Steel Wallis 


Insulated steel walls and pre. 
fabricated wall panels are featured 
in catalog No. B-49-B. Included 
are detail drawings, typical installa. 
tions and a comparison chart of in- 
sulated steel v. masonry construc- 
tion. R. C. Mahon Co. For more 
information, check No. 18 on the 
postcard on p. 37. 


Bearing Balls 


Technical data on steel bearing 
balls, stainless steel balls, bronze 
balls, burnishing balls and tum- 
bling barrel materials are given on 
data sheet. Pioneer Steel Ball, Inc. 
For more information, check No. 
19 on the postcard on p. 37. 


Speed Controls 

Simplified, inexpensive variable 
speed control unit for light horse- 
power requirements is described 
and specifications and price lists 
are given in 8-p bulletin. Reeves 
Pulley Co. For more information, 
check No. 20 on the postcard on 
p. 37. 


Air Diffusers 


Bulletin No. 28 explains opera- 
tion and application of air diffusers 
for projection unit heaters. In- 
cluded are specifications and illus- 
trations of various types. Anemo- 
stat Corp. of America. For more 
information, check No. 21 on the 
postcard on p. 37. 


Load Binders 


Four page bulletin shows rachet 
type load binder that has a barrel 
length of 10 in., a takeup of 8 in. 
and weighs 18 lbs. American Forge 
& Mfg. Co. For more information, 
check No. 22 on the postcard on 
p. 87. 


Milling Machine 


Vertical milling machine for pre 
cision boring and locating is de- 
scribed in bulletin No. 40 which 
also shows accessories. Index Ma- 
chine Co. For more information, 
check No. 23 on the postcard on 
p. 37. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 37 
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toned QUESTION NO. 1: which Siw “nM 2) 
luded 


= CCURATE PERFORATING? 


more 
n the 
THE ANSWER: Accurate Aggie 
... the girl on the right. 


Aggie has taken a tip from 
industry. She’s learned that it 
pays to specify Accurate Per- 
forating...for obvious reasons. 


1. Lower cost 
2. More efficient operation 
3. Better, modern appearan. 
1. Improved sturdiness 
>. Functional design 
riable 
lorse- 
ribed a a a es oe ; Aggie knows that whether its large 
lists : ee Dae de * 3 Ne ae “4 \ holes or patterns so small they are in- 
eeves Se ye Bread , visible to the naked eye, Accurate Per- 


ote rages ‘ ee eae / forating can handle the job efficiently. 
‘d on ; be baste . % economically. AND Accurate perforates 


practically any material, metallic or 
non-metallic—steel, copper, brass, lead, 
iron, tin plate, masonite or cardboard. 


The sheet of Accurate perforated mate- 
pera- . ce rial Aggie holds so modestly before her 
users ee ret - Nn Ys \ might eventually be used for anything 

In- : eh nes - . @ ro. aye \ from building construction to the fine 
illus- : : oe gh eee ge nS LY PS \ grill of a television set. 

1emo- : oH ee =_ q ay ‘ = Accurate perforated materials are doing 

more : qo ae Pt f “3 had a job of economy and performance for 

n the is bi hundreds of manufacturers. On you: 

next job, take advantage of the hun- 

dreds of stock dies, engineering consul- 

tation, special die service, know-how 

and precision available to you through 

Accurate Perforating. 

Send sample of perforating you are 


now using and we will submit quotation. 


Send for FREE Catalog Today 


Send for Accurate’s free catalog today. Just fill in the coupon, 
attach to your letterhead and mail to Accurate Perforating 
Co. Receive with our compliments, your 11x14" print of 
Accurate Aggie, ready for framing. 


ACCURATE PERFORATING COMPANY 


KEDZIE and FILLMORE - CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


COPYRIGHT 1949 


GERSTEL-LOEFF ADV. CHICAGO 


September 22, 1949 
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Free —Technical Manual 


Send for Kester’s new 28-page 

manual, “SOLDER and Solder- 

ing Technique” .. . a complete 

analysis of the application and 

pre rties of soft solder alloys 
soldering fluxes. 


KESTER SOLDER 
COMPANY 


4201 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Factories Also At 
Newark, New Jersey * Brantford, Canada 
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Continued from Page 4) 


mounted on the crankshaft. Ai 
gears and other drive parts rotate 
continuously. FE. W. Bliss Co. Fo 
more information, check No. 36 0) 
the postcard on p, 37 


Vertical Lathe 

Compactness and versatility are 
features of the new Baird No. 54 
four-spindle vertical continuous 
lathe. Dimensions are 425¢ x 59% 


in. and overall height is 76 in. by 
making the machine continuous in 
operation, the indexing mechanism 
is eliminated. Each spindle has its 
individual set of cutting tools an¢ 
alternate spindles can be set up t 
machine two different sized pieces 
The machine illustrated face mills 
the shank of a slip yoke and cham- 
fers the hole. Productivity of the 
machine is 450 pieces per hr of 
each size. With cutting time 4.1 
sec, a work spindle speed of 4% 
rpm and a work stroke of '%4 in. 
the performance figures are: ().0076 
feed per revolution and a cutting 
speed of 213 fpm for the ent 
facing, 160 fpm for the chamfer 
ing. Stock removal is 3/32 iM 
Loading and unloading is facill- 
tated by the positioning of the 
work spindle, and the holding fix: 
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Put yourself in his shoes— safely 





Five tons of steel overhead . . . a wife and 
three children at home. It’s a familiar scene every 
day in many plants. 


But are you providing as much protection for 
the man below as you would want—in his shoes? 


When sling chains are Cleveland made, you 
know there’s absolute protection against sudden 
breakage. For Cleveland Sterling Grade Sling 
Chains are hand forged by craftsmen from double 
refined, puddled wrought iron. 
























A STYLE FOR ANY 
TYPE OF HEAVY 
DUTY LIFTING 


by 


fell be Every Cleveland chain passes rigid tests before 


shipment. The certificate of test with each chain 





anism ; 
as its says dependability. It’s your assurance of proved GanleSling Cheat ‘ 
3 and resistance to shock loads. — with single 
: --.double... 3-way or 
7 Next time you order sling chains, specify 4-way slings. 
— Cleveland Sterling Grade. And remember— Fittings include rings 
mills : cage ; 7 : .-. Sling or grab hooks 
nas National Safety authorities give this chain the oo: Pees links. 
he Biehes “ a : eveland fittings 
¢ th ghest margin of safety rating P & P—s000 more than equal chain 
hr of —., greater 
ie i eee 
f 496 
4, in, ez VELAND {['HAIN 
).0076 ie 
utting 
> end 
eo THE CLEVELAND CHAIN & MFG. CO. 
39 in Cleveland 5, Ohio 
facili- Associate Companies: David Round & Son, Cleveland $, Ohio 
ei tie Bridgeport Chain & Mfg. Co., Bridgeport 1, Conn. « Seattle 
f the ( hain & Mfg. Co., Seattle 8, Washington « Round California Chain 
o fix Co., So. San Francisco and Los Angeles 54, California. «© Wood 
i} ; house Chain Works, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 
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ture that swings out. Coolant \ 
supplied from a tank or a cep. 
tralized system, by manifold piping 
Baird Machine Co. For more in. 
formation, check No. 37 om th 
postcard on p. 37. 


Metal Cut-Off Machine 
Positive drive, flexibility ani 
ease of operation are features of 
the new Swing-Cut abrasive meta 
cut-off machine. Capacity cuts 
to 3-in. solids and 4-in. pipe in fer 
rous and nonferrous materials ar 
obtained through the eliminatior 


when you use Battery Industrial Trucks ioe 


geared-in-head motor. A fast act 


Bie spe efficiency in material handling means greater 
earhing power in any plant. Start paring unnecessary 
moves for production hands or warehouse men and you not 
only reduce handling cost per unit, but make way for vol- 


ume never before possible. 


~ Battery industrial trucks are the dependable, economic 
means of obtaining such efficiency. They can perform their 
strenuous tasks 24 hours a day every day if required, and 


their power characteristics are outstanding: instant start- 





M7 COR Fi 4 


ing; quiet operation; no fumes; no power used during 
> stops. Driven by electric motors, they have a minimum of 


wearing parts and are inherently trouble-free. 





Keeping these hard-working trucks on the job calls for 
EDISON Nickel-lron-Alkaline Batteries. Built of rugged 


steel, yet precise as a watch, they are recognized for depend- ing self-centering vise mounted 0! 
a swivel plate, provides speed! 
change from straight or 90° cul 
ting to any desired angle. The ba! 
ance of the machine head is « 
complished through spring loa 
control. Maximum wheel diamete! 
is 16in. Stone Machinery Co., In 
For more information, check \' 
38 on the postcard on p. 37 


ability, long life and trouble-free operation. Specify EDISON 


and you specify maximum reliability—enduring quality. 


ADVANTAGES OF EDISON NICKEL-IRON-ALKALINE BATTERIES: 
They’re mechanically durable; electrically foolproof; quickly and 
easily charged; simple to maintain; not injured by standing idle. 
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Anus STORAGE BATTERIES 


Stud Welder 


The basic principle of a ne¥ 
single gun welder is a capacitor 
operated, self-timed device usilf 
tip studs that, on coming in col 
tact with the work and fusing 
causes ionization. This, in tur 
allows a path for the main dis 
charge current of the capacitor 
form an are sufficient to melt both 
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| -_ EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION | 
of Thomas A. Edison, In rpo} ae Wert pcb on. 
In Canada: International Equi ment Ca | and Toronto 4 
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CHASE WIRE Js comlep ESPECIALLY FOR YOUR NEEDS! 
Gerrine the ri ‘ght size of wire coil is no small matter when it comes 
to meeting production schedules . . . when it means the difference 
a between a smooth-running operation and a cumbersome one. That’s 
peed why Chase makes it their business to supply you with the coil size 
cut best adapted to your needs. 
e It’s another example of the extent of Chase service. Add to this 
Pied the fact that Chase quality is unparalleled in the industry, that Chase , 
wale regularly makes wire in 22 different alloys to suit your every 
., Ine need ... and you can see the advantages of dealing with the nation’s 
kN largest network of brass and copper warehouses and offices: 
ne¥ 
citor- 
using 
ec BRASS & COPPER 
ising. : 
ease, WATERBURY 20 CONNECTICUT SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
dis ~ THIS IS THE CHASE NETWORK handiest way to buy brass 
‘or te i UAE Meee Lt: ade pcan Les ee ee aC MSL Cee he eae 
| oth “ LIS NEWARK NEW ORLEANS NEWYORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE ROCHESTER ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE WATERB 
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“What's so good about 
H-VW-M CLEANERS?” 


THOMAS M. RODGERS 
H-VW-M Field Representative 
Philadelphia Office 
“‘Now there’s a man who 
wants facts,” I thought, when 

a customer popped that question 

at me. It so happens that of all the 
H-VW-M items of electroplating 
and polishing equipment I handle, the “cleaners story” 
is one of my favorite subjects: 

““As we both know,” I started, “‘absolutely clean metallic 
surfaces are a prerequisite for successful electroplating and 
anodizing. Poor adhesion, porosity, blisters and other faults 
in final finishes can usually be traced to inadequate clean- 
ing. In addition, you’ve got to consider such factors as at- 
tack on metals, emulsifying power, electrical conductivity, 
chemical stability and. service life of the cleaning agent. 

“No one cleaner can do all jobs equally well,” I hastened 
to point out, “and that is where H-VW-M’s long years of 
experience in solving metal cleaning problems come in. _ 
Before recommending a cleaner we analyze pre-cleaning, “ 
cleaning and plating operation . . . consider type of ma- 
terials to be removed after buffing and polishing . . . sur- 
face conditions .. . packing in recesses . . . effect of stack- 
ing. We also check base metal being used .... whether D.C. | 
or R.C. is required and whether cleaning operations pas- 
Sivate or activate.” 

For full information on our cleaners, you'll always find | 
a H-VW-M representative ready to recommend the right | 
cleaner for the job . . . or you can write direct to ““Head- 
quarters” for Bulletin C-105. 


HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING COMPANY 
MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 


Manvtocturers 
@ complete line of electroplating and polishing equipment and supplies 
Plants: Matawan, New Jersey * Anderson, Indiana 
Soles Offices: Anderson * Chicago * Cleveland - Dayton « Detroit 
Grond Rapids - Matawon + Milwaukee » New Haven - New York * Philadeiphia 
Pittsburgh + Rochester + Springfield (Mass.) + Stratford (Conn.) + Utico 
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: THEE WEBB 

—~ PLATE BENDING ROLL 
. are. ' 








Built in Two Types, Initial Pinch 
and Pyramid. Complete Range of 
Sizes and Models. 


Prompt Delivery on Standard Sizes 


Webb Plate Bending Rolls are designed and built for the forming of cylindrical 
shapes from rolled steel plate with greater speed and accuracy for high quantity 


production. 


All Webb Rolls are backed by continuous progress in the development of industrial 
machinery since 1881. 


Write for Catalog 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLATE ROLLS, COMBINATION PUNCH & SHEARS. 
Industrial Weighing Equipment 


THE WEBB corp. 


WEBB CITY, MO. 
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the full diameter of the stud end 
and the workpiece directly under 
it. This is followed by the ham- 
mer blow causing the pieces to 





weld. Short arc time makes pos- 
sible the use of very high currents. 
Resultant advantages include: con- 
centration of heat, 
studs on very thin metal, no fillets, 
no distortion of work, studs welded 


on back of plated or painted sur- 


faces, no flux necessary, and weld- 
ing dissimilar metals. Stud dimen- 
sions are up to % in. Current rat- 
ing is ac 110/220/440 three phase 
Graham Mfg. Corp. For more in- 
formation, check No. 39 on the 
postcard on p. 37. 


Electrode Holder 

A new heavy duty electrode 
holder welds with 3@ in. electrodes 
at 600 to 700 amp under continuous 





duty cycle without discomfort 1 
the operator’s hand, it is reported. 
Rods are held by a bulldog ca” 
action grip, at 60° of 90° position 
The cam action gives a_positiv 
Turn to Page 146 
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CAST PIPE 

A prominent Austrian manufac- 
turer is interested in centrifugal steel 
casting. While we are familiar with 
centrifugal casting of gray iron, the 
equipment used for cast steel has not 
come to our attention. It is intended 
to obtain by such centrifugal casting 
processes dense steel rings with a 
diameter of 50 to 85 in. and favorable 
properties with respect to uniformity 
of structure, tensile strength and 
ductility. We have been unable, to 
date, to obtain the required informa- 
tion and would appreciate your sug- 
gestions as to where we might ob- 
tain it. 

A. GIESL 
Chief, Industrial Diw. 

Austrian Legation, ERP Office 
Washington 

There are a number of firms in the U. S. 
manufacturing centrifugal cast steel pipe, 
but most of it is of a maximum diam of 20 
to 24 in., Watertown Arsenal and others 
have, however, cast larger diameters. There 
have been instances where pipe of 50 and 
60 in. OD has been centrifugally cast. The 
names of the foundries that have done this 
type of work has been sent to you, as well 
as a list of articles appearing in THE IRON 
AGE that you may find useful. Other 
sources from which you may obtain addi- 
tional information have also been enclosed. 


—Ed. 


HOT MACHINING 


I understand that the Navy Dept. 
has done work on heating steel before 
machining to increase the rate of chip 
removal, and that a report on this 
work has been published in THE IRON 
Ace. Would you please send me a 
copy of the article. 


W. WALLACE KRAIG 
Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cumberland, Md. 

The article you refer to is entitled “Hot 
Spot Machining,” and appeared in the July 
21 issue. A copy has been sent.—Ed. 


TRADE NAMES 


Please send me a copy of “Directory 
of 10,000 Trade Names,” for which 
payment, $3.00, is enclosed. 


N. V. HAMMET 

: Marketing Dept. 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 
New York 


CENTRIFUGAL CASTING 


As a senior mechanical engineering 
student at the University of Toronto, 
I am writing a thesis on “Centrifugal 
Casting.” The information I have 
been able to find so far has been 
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meager and I would appreciate it if 
you would send some tearsheets or 
reprints of articles from THE IRON 
AGE. 
SYDNEY H. GRANT 

London, Ontario 

Tear sheets and reprints of several ar- 
ticles that may be of interest have been 
mailed, in addition to a bibliography of 
other articles from IRON AGE of which we 
have no tear sheets available. The library 
at the University has been a regular sub- 
scriber and you will find more information 
in their files.—Ed. 


COLD TREATMENT OF STEEL 


Would it be possible for us to ob 
tain copies of the articles which you 
have published concerning the quench- 
ing of steels through the use of sub- 
normal or deep freeze methods. In 
addition, if you know of any printed 
articles having to do especially with 
cold treatment of high carbon, high 
chrome steel for cutlery purposes, or 
if you should happen to publish such 
an article in the future, we would like 
to be appraised of it. 

Cc. H. CORBIN 
Treasurer 
Ontario Knife Co. 
Franklinville, N. Y. 

Copies of articles dealing with the use 
of cold treatment of steel in general have 
been mailed. You might write to one of 
the manufacturers of low temperature re- 
frigerators for industrial cold treatment for 
further information.—Ed. 


BRAZING ALUMINUM 


We would appreciate very much re- 
ceiving a copy of your article “Fur- 
nace Brazing Aluminum Refrigerator 
Parts” appearing in the May 26, 1949, 


issue. 


4. A. ULLMAN 
Buperintendent of Plant Engineering 
Servel, Inc. 
Bvaneville, Ind. 


PRECISION CASTING 


Please send me your booklet en- 
titled “Precision Casting.” Enclosed 
is payment to cover costs. 


LLOYD W. MORRIS 
Professor of Physics 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, La. 


TOOL STEEL 


For some time now, we have been 
using and distributing copies of your 
chart “Comparative Tool Steel 
Brands.” We find this chart to be 
extremely useful in our work and 
understand that additional copies may 





be procured for 15¢ each. Please 
send us several copies, payment for 


which is enclosed. 
H. E. WALTHER 
Alloy Dept. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Ine. 
Philadelphia 


STEEL CONSUMPTION 


Will you please send a copy of your 
detailed report on steel consumption 
by the metalworking industry in 1948. 


ROBINSON NEWCOMB 
Executive Office of the President 
Council of Economic Advisors 
Washington 


VANADIUM PENTOXIDE 


We manufacture fused vanadium 
pentoxide and would like to know if 
you have a list of steel firms, espe- 
cially those manufacturing vanadium 
alloy steels, so that we may get our 
product distributed. 


WALTER E. DALEY 
President 
Alloys, Ine. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Suggest you secure a copy of "Directory 
of Iron & Steel Plants" from Steel Publica- 
tions, Inc., Pittsburgh 30. This directory 
gives brief description of equipment and 
products of each plant along with a list 
of names of top officials.—Ed. 


BEER BARRELS 


Referring to the article on stainless 
steel beer barrels in the Aug. 4 News- 
front. We can confirm your statement 
that they have caught on. We thought 
you would like to know that we have 
been manufacturing stainless steel 
beer barrels, commercially, since 1935. 


J. E. MARTIN 
President 
Firestone Steel Products Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
We appreciate your bringing this error 
to our attention.—Ed. 


METAL LATH 


We have a request from one of our 
customers on a machine suitable for 
the manufacturing of expanded metal 
lath which is used in plastering. We 
would appreciate your advising us 
of the name and address of a firm 
manufacturing suitable equipment. 


E. L. ARMSTRONG 
A. R. Williams Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Ottawa, Canada 
Since the production of expanded metal 
lath is largely a press operation, we sug- 
gest that you contact some of the large 
press manufacturers.—Ed. 


MILLING AIRCRAFT PARTS 


Our engineers have been very much 
impressed with some _ provocative 
studies on the subject of production 
of aircraft parts, published in THE 
IRoN AGE. We would appreciate 
receiving tear sheets of “Milling Air- 
craft Wing Skins,” from the May 5 
issue, and “Taper Milling Aircraft 
Parts,” which appeared in the July 
14 issue, both of which will aid us 
in the further study of the subject. 


F. N. PIASECKI 
Piasecki Helicopter Corp. 
Morton, Pa. 
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Keeping the Navy “Ship Shape” with the 
a Dempster-Dumpster .. 


Shipyards, stations, and the men in Uncle Sam's 
Navy set a standard of cleanliness that is unsur- 
passed. Helping to maintain this high standard of 
Navy cleanliness is the Dempster-Dumpster System 
of materials handling . . . a system of quick pick- 
up of preloaded containers for hauling, dumping 
or moving materials. 


Exactly 10 years ago the Navy purchased its first 
Dempster-Dumpster equipment one truck 
hoisting unit with several containers. Now there 
are dozens of hoisting units and thousands of Demp- 
ster-Dumpster containers of many types at work 
keeping Navy yards and stations "ship shape.” 
The sturdy steel foolproof and fireproof containers 
are placed at various places, such as barracks, mess 


halls, the docks and ship yards, wherever materials 
(solids or liquids) need be deposited immediately as 
they accumulate. A Dempster-Dumpster truck 
hoisting unit quickly picks-up each container when 
it is filled and hauls it to the disposal area. Con- 
tents are automatically dumped and container re- 
turned. 

If you have a materials handling problem demand- 
ing more cleanliness, more economy, and more effi- 
ciency, it will pay you to investigate the Dempster- 
Dumpster System—popularly used, not only by the 
armed forces, but by municipalities, leading in- 


dustrial plants, and by large and small institutions 
of all kinds. 


Photo above shows eleven hoisting units re- 
cently delivered to the U. S. Navy. Various 
types of containers are shown in carrying 
positions. Photo at left shows a hoisting unit 
preparing to lift a 10 cu. yd. Flat Top con- 
tainer, while another hoisting unit is dumping 
a 9 cu. yd. Trash and Rubbish Kolector type 
container. Ail controls of unit are con- 
veniently located at the driver's seat. One 
driver and one truck handles any number of 
containers regardiess of types. 


DEMPSTER. 


399 DEMPSTER BLDG. 
KNOXVILLE 17, TENNESSEE 
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devaluation—Despite the loud cries of economists and 
politicians for many months that Britain must eventually 
devaluate her currency, the move caught most people flat- 
footed. Net result of the move will be to make the prices 
of British products more attractive on foreign markets. 
A British auto which formerly sold for $1200 plus taxes 
will now sell for about $950 plus taxes. THE IRON AGE 
was warned by cable from its correspondent in London 
that devaluation raises doubts regarding steel and other 
reconstruction plans in view of British reliance on U. S. 
imports and the Chancellor’s hint of a capital develop- 
ment slowdown. 


hourly earnings up—Despite the drop in steel pro- 
duction during July, average hourly earnings of workers 
rose to $1.699 from $1.684 in June, according to Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute. During the first 7 months of 
1949 the industry’s payroll, estimated at $1,321,373,000, 
was 7 pct larger than during the same period a year ago; 
estimated total employment was 639,000, or 10,000 larger 
than in the corresponding period of 1948. 


not justified—Full page ads in bold type saying “A 
steel strike is not justified” appeared in newspapers across 
the nation on Monday. It was signed by U. S. Steel Corp., 
and was published by newspapers serving 45 million read- 
ers. The ad outlined the corporation’s position in the labor 
crisis. It closed by saying, “If a strike occurs, the Union 
must assume the responsibility.” 


prospects bright—The outlook for loeating a steel 
mill in New England is extremely bright, Frederick S. 
Blackall, Jr., chairman of the New England Council iron 
and steel supply committee, told the final session of the 
council’s quarterly meeting. He said a source of steel in 
New England would cause expansion of metal working 
plants already located there. 


available—Facilities of the Imperial Works plant of 
Oil Well Supply Co., Oil City, Pa., are being made avail- 
able to commercial producers for the manufacture of a 
wide range of products. John B. Pearson will handle the 
new business as head of a specialty sales department, 
which will supplement the company’s present sales or- 
ganization now serving the petroleum industry. 


deferred payment—A deferred payment plan is 
available for all types of Bliss presses. Under the plan 
buyers can defer payments over a period from 1 to 3 
years by making a 25 pct down payment. Interest is 
charged at 6 pct on the balance. Average interest costs 
for a year amount to 3.25 pct on the original deferred 
sum. There are no financing charges. American Wheela- 
brator & Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, has a similar 
plan (THE IRON AGE, Sept. 15, p. 126). 


august increase—After four consecutive months of 
decline, steel output increased in August, but was still 12 
pet below the average monthly output of the first half of 
1949 and 10 pet below August of 1948, according to the 
American Iron & Steel Institute. August output of ingots 
and steel for castings totaled 6.710,820 tons. 


pittsburgh business off—Business in the Pittsburgh 
district has receded for 3 consecutive weeks, according to 
the Bureau of Business Research of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Lower industrial operations caused the index 
to fall from 156.3 pct of the 1935-39 average to 154.7 last 
week, 


Steel Operations 
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District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 


Week of Pittsburgh | Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia | Cleveland | Buffalo | Wheeling | South Detroit | West | Ohio River | St.Louis | East | Aggregate 


| | 
Sov | 84.5" | 93.5° 84.0 | 85.0 | 100.0* | 101.0 
eat. 85.5 94.0 | 85.0 | 85.0 | 97.0 101.0 


* Revised. 
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Who'll Pay for Pensions 


Continued from Page 97 


like wire from his erstwhile friend 
Phil. It read: 

Your telegram to me does not constitute a 
straight-forward and unequivocal reply to the 
President, to the public, or to the union as to 
whether your company accepts the board’s recom- 
mendations as a basis on which to conclude a 
prompt settlement with the union ...I now re- 
quest that you promptly and plainly advise me 


whether your companies are likewise willing to 
accept the recommendations...as a basis on 


which to conclude a prompt settlement. 

To this U. S. Steel’s president 
replied with a wire reminding the 
union it had been understood the 
recommendations were not binding 
on either party, and adding: 

In your telegram today you dictate that we 
shall accept the recommendations of the board 
before entering into further bargaining . . . This 
we are unwilling to do, because it is both unfair 
and contrary to the assurance given by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We have serious doubt 
about some of the recommendations... The 
telegram we received from President Truman on 
Sept. 10 did not call for an unequivocal reply as 
to whether we accept the recommendations of the 
board... If you persist in your unwillingness to 
engage now in further collective bargaining ne- 
gOtiations, the responsibility is yours, not ours. 

Mr. Fairless then explained in a 
statement that the public should 
recognize that acceptance of a 
non-contributory program would 
set a national pattern and jeopar- 
dize many contributory programs 
now in effect; set a cost increase 
pattern; and add $3.00 a ton to 
steelmaking costs even at 1948's 
high levels. 


Other companies, among them 
Armco, Bethlehem, Inland, Jones 
& Laughlin, Republic and Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube, made some- 
what similar statements. 


To U. S. Steel Mr. Murray tele- 
graphed on Sept. 14 that “the 
union and the public will not and 
do not accept the unfair dictates 
on your part ... No amount of 
double talk can conceal the fact 
of this outright refusal...” 


That afternoon Mr. Fairless 
shot the union chief another wire: 


Your telegram today is nothing more than a 
repetition of your dictatorial message of yester- 
day ... We decline to accept your ultimatum... 
U. S&S. Steel is willing to join with your union in 
a study of pensions . . . to negotiate for an ade- 
quate contributory program of social insurance, 


toward the cost of which U. S. Steel will con- 
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tribute up to 4¢ an hr as its share... Time is 
therefore of the essence, and I must ask that you 
now tell us definitely when your union will meet 
with us. 


After President Truman de- 
clared at his Sept. 15 press con- 
ference that there was a decided 
difference between “outright” ac- 
ceptance of the board report and 
acceptance as a “basis of negotia- 
tion,” Federal Mediator Cyrus S. 
Ching moved into the picture. At 
his request both sides met in 
Washington on Monday of this 
week to attempt a “meeting of the 
minds” on what Mr. Fairless 
called a “revolutionary doctrine.” 

Meanwhile the union began to 
beat the drums for a strike—to 
work up rank and file spirit for 
the walkout that president Murray 
had last week scheduled for next 
Saturday midnight. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 97 


Titanium Metal Discussed 


New York—Titanium metal was 
the subject of a special symposium 
on Sept. 21 at the annual meeting 
of the American Chemica] Society 
in Atlantic City. Dr. Roy Dahl- 
strom, technical director of Na- 
tional Lead Co.’s Titanium Div., 
presided. 


PRIVATE 


"I'll let you know when Mr. Hawthorne is 
ready to see youl” 


Construction Steel Awards 


Fabricated steel awards this 
week included the following: 


2600 Tons, Lycoming County, Pa., Pennsyl. 
vania Dept. of Highways, George Vang, 
Pittsburgh, low bidder on general con. 
tract. 

Tons, Chicago, Herald American Bldg., to 
Hansell-Eleock Co., Chicago. 

Tens, Dauphin County, Pa... Pennsyl. 
vania Turnpike Section 22 B, to Bethie. 
hem Steel Co., Bethlehem. 

Tons, Seaford, Del., addition to nylon 
plant fer E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., 
to Bethlehem Fabricators, Inc., Bethlehem, 
Tons, Whiting, Ind., power house for 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

Tons, Hillsboro, Md., underpass, Mary. 
land State Contract 224-4-215, to Phoenix 
Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 

Tons, Springfield, Pa., Holy Cross School, 
te Morris Wheeler, Philadelphia. 


Fabricated steel] inquiries this 
week included the following: 


325 Tons, King County, Wash., Cedar River 
bridges on P.S.H. No. 5, Direetor of High- 
ways, Olympia, bids, to Sept. 23, 

215 Tons, Okanogan County, Wash., Methow 
River bridge on P.S.H. No. 16, Director 
of Highways, Olympia, bids to Sept. 23. 


Reinforcing bar awards this 
week included the following: 


1050 Tons, Cleveland, Nottingham filtration 
plant to Paterson Leitch Co., Cleveland. 

500 Tons, Seattle, Decater Apartments, through 
J. C. Boespflug, to Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills, Inc., Seattle. 

465 Tons, Chicago, relocation housing «ite 
No. 3 through Welso Construction Co, 
Chicago, to J. T. Ryerson and Sen, Cht- 
cago. 

Tons, Boston, new Mystic River bridge. 
Boston to Chelsea through A. V. Taurasi, 
Inc.. Boston, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem. 

Tons, Chicago, Weber Paint Co., building 
to J. T. Ryerson and Son, Ine., Chicago. 
Tons, Minneapolis, Social Service building 
to Paper-Calmenson Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Tons, Chicago, building for American In- 
stitute of Baking, to J. T. Ryerson and 
Son, Inc., Chicago. 

Tons. Rochester, Minn., Zumbro River 
bridge to Paper-Calmenson Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Tons, La Grange, Hl., pump house for 
Electro Motive Div. of General Motors 
Corp., to J. T. Ryerson and Son, Ine., 
Chicago. 

Tons, Minneapolis, Waite Park School to 
U. S. Steel Supply Corp., Chicago. 
Tons, Seattle, Art School addition, Uni 
versity of Washington, through Strand & 
Sen, to Northwest Steel Rolling Mills, Ine., 
Seattle. 


Reinforcing bar inquiries this 
week included the following: 


500 Tons, Quincy. Il., Court House and City 
Hall. 

400 Tons, Lacrosse, Wis., Holy Cross Seminary. 

385 Tons, Elyria, Ohio, sewer. 

360 Tons, Cook County, Ill, highway bridge. 

275 Tons, Elk River, Minn., generating plant. 

210 Tons, Aurora, Ill, highway bridge. 

140 Tons, Chicago, Weber High School. 

140 Tons, Ravenna, Ohio, Ohio state highway 
project 687. 

135 Tons, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, building for Cer- 
tain-Teed Products Corp., Chicago. 


Bearing pile awards this week 
included the following: 


110 Tons, Chicago, grade separation at 176th 
St., through Arcol-Midwest Corp., Chi- 
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cago, te Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh. we 


Steel piling awards this week 
included the following: 

185 Tons, Philadelphia, Navy Yard, piers A, 
B and C, “H” piling plus 60 tons a re 
inforcing bars, Lang Construction Co., 
Hampton, Va., low bidder on general con- 
tract. 

410 Tons, Cassville, Wis., power station for 
Dairyland Power Co., through F. H. 


McGraw Co., Chicago, to Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Steel piling inquiries this week 
included the following: 


105 Tons, Canterbury and Plainfield, Conn.., 
twin span reinforced concrete slab bridge. 


Pickworth Visiting Steel Plants 


New York — Fred Pickworth, 
managing director, English Steel 
Corp., Ltd., Vickers Works, Shef- 
field, England, arrived here last 
week for a 6 weeks’ tour of Ca- 
nadian and U. S. steel plants. Mr. 
Pickworth’s itinerary will include 
Montreal and Vancouver in Can- 
ada. The purpose of the Canadian 
visit will be to develop additional 
business there. 

The American trip will include 
stops at San Francisco and Los 
Angeles on the West Coast, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. The purpose 
of the American tour will be to 
gain additional information and 
attempt to market some specialties 
that may be of use in industry. 
During Mr. Pickworth’s stay he 
will be the guest of A. Milne & 
Co., and can be contacted through 
any one of their offices. 


Kennecott Promotes Officials 


New York — Kennecott Copper 
Corp. has announced that Car) T. 
Ulrich, vice-president and treas- 
urer, will serve as chief executive 
officer of the corporation until a 
new president is chosen to succeed 
the late E. T. Stannard. Mr. Ulrich 
is also president of the Kennecott 
Sales Corp., and vice-president 
and treasurer of Braden Copper 
Co. It is understood that Mr. 
Ulrich had planned to retire early 
in 1950, 

J. C. Kinnear, vice-president, 
has been elected a director of the 
corporation. Anton Gray, chief 
geologist, has been elected vice- 
president. 


September 22, 1949 
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Near Collapse of Welfare Fund 


Forces Hand of John L. Lewis 


Strike is expected to have little 

immediate effect on steel talks. 

Pittsburgh—Near-collapse of his 
welfare fund finally has forced the 
hand of John L. Lewis in his lat- 
est set-to with the coal mine oper- 
ators, and miners refused Monday 
to return to the pits, thus extend- 
ing their 3-day-a-week “stabiliza- 
tion” strike into a_ full-fledged 
walkout. 

Although no official strike call 
came from United Mine Workers’ 
headquarters, miners in the rich 
fields of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and other states never- 
theless stayed away from their 
jobs. Approximately 450,000 were 
idle. 


Most Mills Have Fair Stocks 

The all-out strike signal was Mr. 
Lewis’ suspension of welfare fund 
payments, effective last Saturday, 
following an emergency meeting of 
the fund’s trustees. 

The strike is likely to have little 
effect on steel-labor conciliation ef- 
forts. Observers point out that the 
prospect of a steel shutdown for 
lack of coal is still some time off. 
Although Mr. Lewis’ 2-month “sta- 
bilization” strike had depleted coal 
stocks, most mills reportedly have 
at least a 45-day supply above 









ground. If there is to be a steel 
strike, it likely would come well 
before these stocks are exhausted. 

Mr. Lewis adroitly shifted blame 
for his action on coal producers 
who have refused to make their 
20¢ a ton payments to the fund in 
the absence of a contract to re- 
place the agreement that expired 
June 30. 

But a question in the minds of 
some operators is whether the fund 
would not have collapsed anyway, 
even had all operators continued 
their payments. Mr. Lewis is ex- 
pected to demand that operators 
increase their per-ton royalty con- 
tributions to 40¢ if they want a 
new contract. Exact financial condi- 
tion of the fund is not known here, 
but reports are that benefit dis- 
bursements have been running 
about $3 million ahead of receipts, 
and that reserves are near the bot- 
tom of the barrel. 


Rule on Contract Renegotiation 


Washington—Grounds for the 
exemption of military contracts or 
subcontracts by general classes or 
types from renegotiation are out- 
lined in an amendment to Part 423 
of the Military Renegotiation Regu- 
lation, issued by the Military Re- 
negotiation Policy and Review 
Board, Dept. of Defense. 

In general, exemptions will be 
made only when the economic con- 
ditions in the industry concerned, 
the volume of business, or other 
conditions, give reasonable assur- 
ance that excessive profits will not 
be realized from the contracts or 
subcontracts. 


Shipyard Rebuilds Cutter 


Los Angeles—Despite cuts in 
personnel because of Navy econ- 
omies, the Naval shipyard here 
has completed the rebuilding of 
the U.S.S. Redbud, a former Coast 
Guard ship, for special transport 
and supply service in Greenland. 

Although not an ice breaker, the 
Redbud is designed with a special 
bow which will facilitate its ma- 
neuvers through ice fields. 
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British will announce new metal prices Sept. 22 .. . = 
Zir 
. Zi 
Aluminum producers may lose their export market .. . zi 
Slight reduction expected in the dollar price of tin. 
(P 
85- 
} 
} 
} 
00. 
New York — Although devalu- 88. 
: ; ? 
aiden 08 SHENG RAS ES SOS a NONFERROUS METALS PRICES ; 
pected in metal circles, the 30 pct Ye 
é cut came as a sharp surprise to Sept.14 Sept.15 Sept.16 Sept.17 Sept. 19 } 
< ie ; ss : Copper, electro, Conn. 17.625 17.625 17.625 17.625 17.625 Ma 
5 many in the industry who had ex- _—_ Copper, Lake, Conn. 17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 : 
: pected much less drastic devalua- Tin, Grade A, New York 81.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 $1.03 
5 tion. Speculation is rife in metal Zine, East St. Louis ..... 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
: {14.925— 14.925- 14.925- 92! 922 
5 circles as to the effect of the cut on Sane, Oe Seats 14.975 14.975 14978 14978 95- 
British metal prices. Note: Quotations are going prices. 
5 It is apparent that the British a 
\ Ministry of Supply is not going to 108 
~ step up all its metals prices in a3 
/ terms of sterling by 30 pct thereby —sheets, plates, extrusions, etc.— ducers have no large scale compe- 5%, 
“ returning them to the former dol- into the domestic market in com- tition. Therefore there would be = 
5 lar equivalent. Information in the petition with domestic production. no real advantage in a major re 
> trade indicates that the new ster- It is understood that the UK alumi- duction in the dollar price of tin, an 
‘ ling prices will not be announced num industry is now competing which would also reduce the Brit- Gr 
until Sept. 22. abroad in semifinished products ish dollar intake. Gri 
One principal purpose of the with the domestic producers. If There is some precedent for this 
pound devaluation was to permit prices are set low enough, many expectation. In 1931 when market ‘ 
UK exports to compete in the markets could be controlled. conditions were somewhat similar, 
world s markets. There is a ~ Expect Tin Reduction the UK reduced the value of the Co 
g s ses for ; 
poomenitity er ee prices - Tete’ ‘meawthie 'Getiees ane pound from $4.86 to $3.86. At that ; 
some metals may be set low enoug speculating, in the case of tin, that time the price of tin was advanced : 
a ae " neers - rors a there will be a slight reduction in to the extent that there was a ne! ™" 
ae ia steppe ew y C ® the dollar price of tin when the eduction of about 2%¢ per |b “7 
7 rt ORES OE SE, OTE market is reopened. This action is U. S. currency. | "I 
" expected because of the changeover Sales of domestic and Chileal 
UK Aluminum May Come Here of the tin market in the last few copper to foreign markets by U. 5: Sih 
Aluminum producers, for ex- months to a buyers’ market. Also producers at present levels could F 
ample, are now speculating on the a great deal of resistance has been well be limited by the general de- Ch 
possibility of the loss of some or set up by domestic buyers recently valuation of currencies. Seaboard Cor 
all of their present small export to the continuation of the $1.03 refineries were set up in preset 50: 
markets. And in addition there is market price. locations primarily to handle for wi 
some possibility of British exports Except for the Netherlands tin eign as well as domestic concelr St 
of semifinished forms of aluminum producers, British Malayan tin pro- trates and to service all markets. rm. 
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Primary Metals 


«Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum, 99+%, 10,000 Ib, freight 
alleWeG  =—«s_ nese jae cad eueeecsaes Breet 


Aluminum pig Lseéusawe 16.00 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 38.50 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be 

dollars per lb contained Be..... $24.50 
paryiltame aluminum 5% Be, dollars 

per. |b contained Be ............$52.00 
Bismuth, ton lots ...... va vb Oho l - $2.00 
Cadmium, del’d ...........06..:... 7 -00 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib). va 80 to $1.87 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley. osceodtceue 
Copper, lake, Conn. Valley ....... 17.75 
Gold, U. 8. Treas., dollars per oz...$35.00 
ar ing "99.8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.26 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz... ton to $110 
Lead, St. Louis .925-14.975 


Lead, New York ......... eo 15.125 
Magnesium, 99.8+%, f.o.b. Freeport, 

Ken ot dies MRA A MS 6.6.0 0 0 08 -. 20.50 
Magnesium, sticks, carlots...._... 34.50 


Mercury, dollars per 76-lb ‘flask 
f.o.b. New York ..........$72 to $75 
Nickel, electro, f.0.b. New York.... 42.93 


Palladium, dollars per troy oz.....$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. $69 to eh 
Silver, New York, cents _ oz... 73.2 

Tin, Grade A, New York.......... $1.08 
Zinc, East eee; ns, -- 10.00 
eee 10.72 


Zirconium copper, 10- - om Zr, per 
Of eee $12.00 


Remelted Metals 


Brass ingot 
(Published prices, cents per Ib delivered, 


carloads) 

85-5-5-5 ingot 

PME Tees peux sdeoe 15.00¢ 16.50 

Oe ee 14.50* 16.00 

ee 14.00 15.50 
80-10-10 ingot 

EA ee 21.00 

Tis. <cseea,  odeul 18.00 
88-10-2 Ingot 

ES ig o'6 oan w'eu - weeds 27.50 

SIS Bie 6 &. 65 'n.0. 6000-0 no 24.50 

nS? «3 vaawes te 17.50° 19.75 
Yellow ingot 

No. 405 Saucae de « ie 12.75° 14.25 
Manganese bronze 

No. 421 eee 19.00 


* F.o.b. Phiiadelphia. 


Aluminum Ingot 


(Cents per Ib, lota of 30,000 Ib) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 


0.30 copper, max. ......... 18.75-19.00 

0.60 copper, max. ......... 18.50-18.75 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type) . ee aus 16.75 
No. 12 alum. —_ 7 oan 15.50-16.00 
108 alloy ... ee. 16,25-16.75 
195 alloy dk 6.0 bers wane 17.25-17.50 
haces hl x 6.6 6 = -ee-» 18.50-18.75 
a as 6 awa 16.50-16.75 
5% Ti, a _ b., Eddystone, Pa. 
Low copper ..... pW NE. Cae 31.00 

ess rig ede wanes cxii% 28.00 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 


granulated or shot 
Grade 1—95-97%% ........ 
Grade 2—92-91% 
Grade 83—90-92% ... 
Grade 4—85-90% ........... 


Electroplating Supplies 


Anodes 
(Cents vor 2, fo Brey allowed, in 


Copper 
Cast, oval, 15 fn. or longer. . 34 
Electrodeposited tr are 8 
Rolled, oval, straight, eeveneree. 31.46 
Ball anodes ........ 32% 


Brass, shee tet a dais 
Cast. oval, 15 in. or longer .... 30% 
Zine, oval, 99. 886, f.0.b. Detroit. 17% 
RO ah ng ose. 16% 
ee 99 pet plus 
me aN cae ete oa 0 eevceen, Ge 
olled, depolarized ......... «++ 60.00 
Cn ees. tnt, $2.15 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz iots, 
ad ane oz, f.0.b. aeeepert, 79 


Chemicals 


c (Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping ogee 
Canh ° cyanide, "100 Ib Grum...... 5.00 
Nien ‘r sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl... 1: 10 
ckel salts, single or double, 4-100 
Nick oags, frt allowed ............ 18.00 
ane ¢! chloride, 300 Ib bbl. 
fr cyanide, 100 oz lots, per oz.. 59 
205. ib —— 96 pct domestic 19.28 
gine © ifate, erystals, 22.5 pct, bags 6.75 
sulfate, 25 pet, flakes, bbl... .. 7.75 
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Nonferrous Prices 


Mill Products 


Aluminum 


(Base prices, cents per pound, base 30,000 
be f.0.b. shipping goint, freight allowed) 

Fiat Sheet: 0.188 in., 28, 38, 26.9¢; 45S, 
61S-O, 28.8¢; 62S, 30.9¢; 24S-0, 24S-OAL, 
29.8¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 36.3¢; 0.081 in., 2S, 
8S, 27.9¢; 48, 61S-O, 30.2¢; 62S, 32.3¢; 248-0, 
248-OAL, 30.9¢; 758-0, 75S-OAL, 38¢; 0.032 
in., 2S, 3S, 29.5¢; 48, 61S-O, 33.5¢; 52S, 36.2¢; 
rr. 24S-OAL, 37.9¢; 76S-O, 75S-OAL, 
47.6¢. 

Plate: % in. and heavier: 2S, 3S, F, 23.8¢; 
4S-F, 26¢; 52S-F, 27.1¢; 618-0, 26.6¢; 24S-F, 
24S-FAL, 27.1¢; 75S-F, 75S-FAL, 33.9¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 
4, 33.6¢ to 64¢; 11 to 13, 34.6¢ to 76¢; 23 to 25, 
86.7¢ to $1.05; 35 to 37, 44¢ to $1.53; 47 to 49, 
63.5¢ to $2.20. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.064 to 4.5 in., 28-F, 38-F, 
34¢ to 30.5¢; Cold-finished, 0.375 to 3.5 in., 
2S, 3S, 36.5¢ to 32¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Drawn, % to 11/32 
in., 118-T3, R317-T4, 49¢ to 38¢; cold-finished, 
% to 1% in., 11S-T3, 37.5¢ to 35.5¢; % to 2 
in., R317-T4, 37.5¢ to 34.5¢; rolled, 19/16 to 
3 in., 118-T3, 35.5¢ to 32.5¢; 2% to 3% in., 
R317-T4, 33.5¢ to 32.5¢. Base 6000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.874 in.: 
2S, 36¢ to 26.5¢; 52S, 44¢ to 32¢; 568, 47¢ to 
38.5¢; 17S-T4, 50¢ to 34.5¢; 61S-T4, 44.5¢ to 
34¢; 75S-T6, 76¢ to 55¢. 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill, frotens allowed 
Base ‘quantity 30, are ) 

Sheets and Plate: Ma, FSa, 4% in., 54¢-56¢; 
0.188 in., 56¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 58¢-60¢; 
10, 59¢-61¢; 12, 63¢-65¢: 14, 69¢-74¢; 16, 
76¢-81¢; 18, 84¢-89¢; 20, 96¢-$1.01; 22, $1.22- 
$1.31; 24, $1.62-$1.75. Specification grade 
higher. 

Extruded Round Red: M, diam in., 4% to 
0.311, 58¢; % to %, 46¢: 1% to 1.749, 43¢; 
2% to 6, 41¢. Other ‘alloys higher. 

xtraded Square, Hex. Bar: M, size across 

flats, in., % to 0.811, 61¢: % to 0.749, 48¢; 

oa 1.749, 44¢; 2% to 4, 42¢. Other alloys 
gher. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangle: M, in 
weight per ft, for perimeters of less than 
size indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib per ft, per. up 
to 3.5 in., 55¢; 0.22 to 0.25 ™ per ft, per. up 
to 5.9 in., 51¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
8.6 in., 47¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib per ft, per. up to 
19.5 in., 44¢; 4 to 6 Ib per ft, per. up to 28 in., 
43¢. Other alloys higher. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057, 4% to 6/16, 
$1.14; 5/16 to %, $1.02; % to %, 76¢; 1 to 2 
in., 65¢; 0.065 to 0.082, % to 7/16, 854; ¢ to 
™%, 62¢: 1 to 2 in., 57¢; 0.165 to 0.219, to 
%, 54.5¢; 1 to 2 in., 58¢; 83 to 4 in., 49¢. 
Other alloys higher. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, cents per + Es. b. mill) 


ickel Monel 
Sheets, cold rolled ...... Nt 47 
Strip, cold-rolled ........ 66 50 
Rods and bars ...... ce 45 
Angles, het-rolled ....... 56 45 
Sygate lb ein ea a 58 46 
Seamless tubes .......... 89 80 
Shot and blocks .......... .. 40 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
Cents per md, freight prepaid on 
: per pows06 Tb) 


Extruded 
Sheets Rods Shapes 
Copper ....<e- 31.30 a ie 30.90 
Copper, 

hot-rolled .. .... 27.15 
Copper, 

GFAWA 2.0. re 28.40 anes 
Low brass ... 29.47 29.16 32.38° 
Yellow brass.. 28.19 27.88 31.20° 
Red brass .... 29.89 29.58 32.80° 


Naval brass .. 33.13 27.19 28.44 


Leaded brass... .... 22.76 26.85 
Commercial 

bronze ..... 30.84 30.53 33.50° 
Manganese 

bronze ..... 36.63 30.54 32.04 
Phosphor 

bronze ..... 50.47 50.72 


Muntz metal... 31.15 26.71 27.96 
Everdur, Her- 

culoy, Olym- 

pic, etc .... 36.19 35.14 
Nickel silver, 


PORE wie s 39.12 41.41 41.44 
Architectural 
bronze ..... éeer 26.85 


*Seamless tubing. 


Scrap Metals 
Brass Mill oe 


(Cents per pound ; ae ot gone 
shipments of 20, obo to to 40,000 Ib; add 
1¢ for more than 40, 000 1b) 


Turn- 

Heavy ings 

CQOOMEE hd cdccscecescscce 14% 13% 
pO eee ae | 11 

MEG DOGG: ccasceoce nace San 12% 


Commercial bronze ..... 13% 12% 
Manganese bronze ..... 11% 10% 
Leaded brass rod ends... 11% ‘ 


Custom Smelters’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 


to refinery) 
No. 1 copper wire ......... 14.50-14.75 
No. 2 copper wire ......... 13.50-13.75 
Light copper ...... eau cKxeas 12.50-12. 75. 
MD o6ees so 0< es 12.50 
Radiators <n 9.25 


*Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to producer) 


No. 1 copper wire .......- 14.25 
No. 2 copper wire ..... ie 13 2% 
Light COPPEr ..ccce.sccccce 12.2: 
No. 1 composition .......... 11.25 
No. 1 comp. turnings ...... 10.75 
Rolled DGRSE .. «2... cccccce 3 9.54 
SD. ra _ 10.25 
Radiators ...... Seaeueki 9.25 - 9.50 
Heavy yellow brass ie 8.50- 8.75 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast .... wala 10.50-11.00 
Mixed old clips ...... .«..«- 10.50-11.00 
Mixed turnings, dry wavacs R.n0 
Pots She DOE. o...casadns 10.50-11.00 


Low copper 11.50 


Dealers" Screp 
( Dealers’ nome prices, f.0.b. New York 
in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire 13—13% 
No. 2 heavy oo" and wire 12—12% 
Light copper . 11—11% 
Auto radiators ‘(unsweated) 8— 8% 
No. 1 composition .........-.-.- %4— 9% 
No. 1 composition turnings. . 7 9 
Clean red car boxes ........-- — 8% 
Cocks and faucets “a 8— 8% 
Mixed heavy yellow brass. 6%— 7 
Old rolled brass .......- ‘a 8— 8% 
Brass WOOe ...6-- ccccee:. . 8%— 8% 
New soft brass clippings 19 —I19% 
lrass rod ends “ 7%— 8 
No. 1 brass rod turnings. . 7%— 7% 
‘ieailian 
Alum, pistons and struts 5 — 5% 
Aluminum crankcases .....- 7 —8 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 10%—1!1 
Old sheet and utensils .. 7 -—8 
Borings and turnings ....... a 4 
Misc. cast aluminum ......... ¢ — 8g 
Dural clips (24S) 7 —8 
Zine 
New zinc eae eeesee was 6— 6 
Old zinc Set aave nee 4-- i 
Zine routings beri ae tam . 2%— 3% 
Old die cast scrap .........- 3— 3% 


Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings ....... 16 —17 


Clean nickel turnings ....... 14 —15 
Nickel anodes ...... Stesneee 16 —17 
Nickel rod ends .........+...- 16 —17 
New Monel clippings ......- 10%—11% 
Clean Monel turnings ....... 6 — 7 
Old sheet Monel .........-.-- s —9 
Old Monel castings ......... 7 — 8 
Inconel clippings .........--- 10 —11 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 6 — 7 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 5%— 6 
Lead 
Soft scrap, lead tuk a éavews 11%—11% 
Battery plates (dry) .. 5%— 6 
Magnesium 
Segregated solids ........... 9 —10 
CRRIINGD cccccsance d ‘ 5u%— 6% 
eilesefieneees 

Block tin wesdee tuavar 73 —75 
Ne. 1 powteP.... 6... ds. «+. 47 —49 
No. 1 auto babbitt ......... 40 —42 
Mixed common babbitt . 11%—12 
Co eS eae 10%—11 
SO 6 caviciwecese ces 45 —47 
Small foundry type ...... . 12%—13% 
Monotype .. os uae 0 oe 12 —12% 
Lino. and stereotype 11%—12 
Electrotype . an 10%—11 
New type shell ‘cuttings «+. 10%—10% 
Hand picked type shells ..... 

Lino. and stereo. dross ...... 5%— 5% 
BSCS. GIGGD .. cccesccsives 4%— 4% 
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MARKETS—PRICES—TRENDS 


DORAL 


Tron & Steel 


Prices Up With Some Large-Scale Buying 


Prices are up again this week 
with indications that some mills 
are beginning to do some large- 
scale buying. Dealers are not too 
eager to part with their scrap and 
are still holding out for higher 
prices. There were reports of 
many transactions where the 
brokers were bypassing the deal- 
ers to fill orders at higher prices 
than they were willing to offer 
the dealers. The possibility of a 
stee] strike still hangs over the 
scrap market and some observers 
do not expect any real activity un- 
til this threat is removed. The top 
quotation of No. 1 steel was up 
$3.50 in Youngstown; in Chicago, 
Cleveland, and Birmingham it was 
up $3.00; in Pittsburgh it was up 
$1.50; in Buffalo and Cincinnati 
it was up $1.00; and in New York 
it was up 50¢. THE IRON AGE scrap 
composite is up $1.67 per gross 
ton to $27.42. 


PITTSBURGH — There was some 
thought among the trade that perhaps the 
market will level off at around the $30.00 
top now quoted for No. 1 heavy melting, 
up $1.50 from last week. The thinking 
is that at $30.00 scrap has now risen from 
the OPA price of $20.00 in approximate 
proportion with price rises of finished 
steel products. Some observers were not 
so sure, however. This week’s price is 
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based on a buy of substantial proportions 
by a Pittsburgh district mill. Machine 
shop turnings were up 50¢ to a top of 
$19.50, and low phos rose to $32.00. 


CHICAGO—Brokers are bypassing deal- 
ers to fill the small orders they have. 
They are going direct to factories to fill 
their orders and are paying higher prices 
than they offer the dealer. Dealer scrap 
will only come back again when the mill 
orders become large enough so that the 
broker can’t possibly cover with his fac- 
tory scrap. This week’s prices are repre- 
sentative of such orders and cover the 
only scrap moving at this time. In cases 
direct customer to mill arrangements 
have brought even higher prices. The 
boatloads of scrap which have arrived re- 
cently at local mills have cost close to 
$30.00 per gross ton delivered. In cases 
a $2.00 differential exists between yard 
turnings and borings and industrial scrap. 
Dealers as yet cannot obtain the high 
dollar at which most scrap at the moment 
is moving. 


PHILADELPHIA—Brokers were pay- 
ing higher prices to cover outstanding 
orders for steel grades, but no new busi- 
ness at higher prices has been placed by 
mills. Pipe foundries were back in the 
market, paying $38.00 for yard cast. Other 
foundries were also buying, at higher cast 
prices. Rail specialties were sold at 
higher prices. 


NEW YORK—Demand continues strong 
in this market with more consumers in 
the market for scrap. The steel picture 
remains about the same with prices 
somewhat higher for this week. No. 1 
heavy melting is being quoted at $18.50 
to $19.00 on an appraisal of all market 
factors. Cast grades are still in demand 


since the foundries have been unalb co ty 
accumulate inventories. Recently many 
foundries have been having their ma‘ ceria) 
trucked instead of using rail shipment 
There has been a good demand for « lean 
cast chemical borings and the item is yp 
another $1.00 for the week. 


DETROIT—The local scrap market js 
marking time pending settlement of the 
calling of a steel strike but the under. 
tones of the market remain strong and 
active. As has been the case for some 
time, no open mill buying has been re- 
ported. Surveys indicate that many dea). 
ers are tending to hang on to No. | 
bundles in the face of continued mil! re. 
sistance to present prices. Cast grades 
are also strong, although speculative jn. 
terest in this market apparently does not 
match the long interest in steel grades, 


CLEVELAND—A major consumer jy 
the Valley bought a tonnage of No. | 
heavy melting steel late last week at 
$32.00, temporarily firming up a market 
that has been supported primarily by 
broker buying for the past 2 weeks. The 
walkout in the coal mines will not af- 
fect operations here or in the Valley for 
an estimated 2 or 3 weeks. However, the 
possibility of a steel strike has the scrap 
market in a state of suspension, as some 
brokers are very long. A _ steel strike 
would mean a price break, but at press 
time no hold-ups on shipments had been 
reported. 


BOSTON—The situation here remains 
the same, with activity far below par 
The gains recently made in scrap and cast 
are being held for the most part, but deal- 
ers are still wondering if there is any 
basis for the rise. 


BUFFALO—Price advances in the scrap 
market were extended $1.00 to $3.50 as a 
6-week stalemate in steelmaking items 
ended with sales of approximately 12,00) 
tons to a leading mill consumer. Actually 
prices were $8.00 higher than those paid 
yn the last tonnage sale. Heavy melting 
bundles and turnings were included in 
the sales. Turnings showed the biggest 
gain. Dealers did not view the sale with 
surprise despite the unsettled labor sit- 
uation in the industry. The local market 
had been moving up on sales made by 
local consumers with outside sellers. 


CINCINNATI—Despite the steel strike 
threat, all grades of scrap except turnings 
were in active demand at press time 
Coal stocks are reported good. Broker 
buying is a big factor in the strength o! 
this market with material moving within 
the district as well as to remote con- 
sumers. Foundries are buying some ton- 
nages but not enough to prevent some o! 
the foundry grades from moving out. 


BIRMINGHAM—No. 1 heavy melting 
steel has advanced $3.00 in this market 
but dealers are not too eager to sell a 
the increased price. With most of the 
material being purchased by mills in othe? 
districts, railroads in the Birmingham 
area have been selling considerable ton 
nages of railroad scrap. No. 1 railroad 
heavy melting has shot up to as high 4 
$28.50 from $23.00 but other districts ar 
reported offering more. 


ST. LOUIS—It is still a brokers’ mar 
ket as far as the St. Louis industrial dis 
trict is concerned. While the mills hav 
made no new purchases, brokers continue 
to pay high prices for material to cov 
short sales and in speculation. This * 
true also of foundry grades, which wel 
further up in price this week. 
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FOUNDED iss" MARKETS & PRICES 


Pittsburgh 


No. 1 hvy. melting . . $29.50 to 
No. 2 hvy. melting .... 27.50 to 
No. 1 bundles .... 9.50 to 
EO. PRINS. ok eS on ee 22. 50 to 
Machine shop turn. coce beeen 60 
Mixed bor. and ms. turn... 19.00 to 
Shoveling turnings 21.00 to 
Cast iron borings........ 20.00 to 
Low phos. plate ....... 31.50 to 
Heavy turnings .......... 24.00to 


No. 1 RR. hvy. melting.... 31.50 to 
Scrap rails, random lIgth... 34.00 to 
Rails 2 ft and under ...... 38.00 to 
RR. steel wheels ....... 33.00 to 
RR. spring steel te le 
RR. couplers and knuckles 33.00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. .. 39.00 to 
Mixed yard cast. ...«+ 35.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 29.00 to 
Malleable 32.00 to 


Chicago — 


No. hvy. melting 

No. hvy. melting 

No. factory bundles 

No. dealers’ bundles .... 

No. 2 dealers’ bundles 

Machine shop turn. 

Mixed bor. and turn. .. 

Shoveling turnings 

Cast iron borings ........ 18.00 to 


Low phos. forge crops ... 33.00 to 
Low phos. plate ... 31.00 to 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 29.00 to 
Scrap rails, random sprees . 35.50 to 
Rerolling rails -.. 41,00 to 
Rails 2 ft and under .... 40.00 to 
Locomotive tires, cut 37.00 to 
Cut bolsters & side frames 35.00 to 
Angles and splice bars 35.00 to 
RR. steel car axles .... 43.00 to 
No. 3 steel wheels . 31.00 to 
RR. couples and knuckles 35.00 to 


No. 1 machinery cast. 42.00 to 
No. 1 agricul. cast. .... 41.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast. .... 33.00 to 
RR. grate bars .. on 31.00 to 
Cast iron brake shoes 31.00 to 
Cast iron car wheels ... 85.00 to 
Malleable ... és .. 837.00to 


Philadelphia 


No. 1 hvy. melting 

No. 2 hvy. melting 

No. 1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles ... ak ek eee 
Machine shop turn. .... $16.00 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. 15.00 to 
Shoveling turnings ...... 16.00 to 
Low phos. punchings, plate 26.50 to 
Low phos. 5 ft and under 25.50 to 
Low phos. bundles ea 25.50 to 
Hvy. axle forge turn. 

Clean cast chem. borings.. 20.50 to 


R.R. steel wheels .:.... 7.00 to 
RR. spring steel .00 to 
No. 1 machinery cast . 38.00 to 
Mixed yard cast ... 86.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast 33.00 to 
Cast iron carwheels .. .. 34.00 to 
Malleable .. és ‘ 34.00 to 


Cleveland 


No. 1 hvy. melting 
No. 2 hvy. melting 
No. 1 bushelings 

No. 1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles os 
Machine shop turn. 
Mixed bor. and turn. 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 


Low phos. 2 ft and under.. 
Steel axle turn. 

Drop forge file ashings | 

No. 1 RR. hvy. melting ... 
Rails 3 ft and under ‘ 
Rails 18 in. and under .... 
No. 1 machinery cast. 40.00 to 
RR. cast. niet 41.00 to 
RR. grate bars 31.00 to 
Stove plate ...... -+++ 34.00 to 
Malleable ' --.. 35.00 to 


tA 


DODD DS et et pe ts PO DO DS DO 


ll Perers is 


Youngstown 


1 hvy. melting .. $31.50 to 
2 hvy. melting .. 29.00 to 
1 bundles . .. 31.50 to 
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$30.00 
28.00 
30.00 
23.00 
19.50 
19.50 
22.00 
21.00 
32.00 
25.00 


$29.00 
27.00 
29.00 
25.00 
23.00 
20.00 
19.00 
21.00 
20.00 


34.00 
32.00 
3u.00 


36.50 
42.00 
41.00 
38.00 
36.00 
36.00 
44.00 
32.00 
36.00 


43.00 
42.00 
34.00 
32.00 
32.00 
36.00 
39.00 


$24.00 
2 2.50 
24. 00 
21.50 
16.50 
16.00 
17.00 


27.00 
26.00 
26.00 
24.00 
21.50 
29.00 
29.00 
40.00 
38.00 
34.00 
35.00 
35.00 


8.00 
25.50 
.00 
.00 
20.00 
17.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
29.50 
28.00 
28.00 
33.00 
39.00 
40.00 
41.00 
42.00 
32.00 
35.00 
36.00 


$32.00 
29.50 
32.00 


IRON & . 
Serap ‘vii Prices 
a. ices as obtained in the trade 
T IRON AGE, based on repre- 
sentative tonnages. All prices are per 


gross ton delivered to consumer unless 
otherwise noted. 


No. 2 bundles ..... 
Machine shop turn. 
Shoveling turnings 
Cast iron borings 


Low phos. plate 


. $22.00 to $22.50 
19.00to 19.50 
22.00 to 232.50 
22.00 to 22.50 


32.00 to 32.50 


Yo. 1 hvy. melting be 50 to $28.00 
. 2 hvy. melting : 5.50 to 26.00 

. 1 busheling 5.50 to 26.00 
Yo. 1 bundles .. xem 37. 00 to 27.50 
2 bundles -..- 24.00to 24.50 
Machine shop turn. 19.50 to 20.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 19.50 to 20.00 
Shoveling turnings ... 21.50to 22.00 
Cast iron borings 19.50 to 20.00 


Low phos. plate ......... 28.50to 29.00 


Scrap rails, random lIgth.. 27.00to 28.00 
Rails 18 in. and under.... 32.00 to 
RR. steel wheels ........ 28.00 to 
RR. spring steel . 28.00 to 
RR. couplers and knuckles 28.00 to 


No. 1 cupola cast 36.00 to 
Mixed yard cast. .« 34.00 to 
Stove plate . ..e+e 34.00 to 
Small indus. malleable .... 22.50 to 


Birmingham 


No. 1 hvy. melting $25.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ........ 24.00 
a0 o. 2 bundles ...... 22.00 

No. 1 busheling ‘ ah 24.00 
Machine shop turn. ..... . 17.00 
Shoveling turnings .... 19.00 
Cast iron borings er can 18.00 


Bar crops and plate ...... 29.00to 30.00 
Structural and plate ... 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melt. 28.00 to 28.50 
Scrap rails, _— igth.. 29.00 to 30.0u 
oon rails .......... 38.00to 34.00 
Rails 2 ft and under ..... 34.00to 35.00 
Angles & splice bars .. 32.00 to 33.00 
Std. steel axles -+--+- 28.00to 29.00 


No. 1 cupola cast ........ 33.50to 34.00 
Stove plate 28.00 
Cast iron carwheels 23.00 to 24.00 


St. Louis 


No. 1 hvy. melting ........$ 0 to $25.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ...... 00 to 22.00 
No. 2 bundled sheets .... ’ 22.00 
Machine shop turn. .. ‘ 16.00 
Shoveling turnings con J 17.00 
Rails, random lengths .... 30.00 to 31.00 
Rails 3 ft and under .. 83.00to 34.00 
Locemotive tires, uncut .. 25.00 to 26.00 
Angles and splice bars ... 33.00to 34.00 
Std. steel car axles coee 36.00 to 37.0% 
RR. spring steel oa 29.00 to 30.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .. 86.00 to 38.00 
vy. breakable cast. ... 29.00 to 30.00 

‘ast iron brake shoes .. 31.00to 32.09 
Steve plate . ~..e- 81.00to 22.09 
Cast iron car wheels ..... 34.00to 35.00 
Malleable 30.00 to 32.00 


New York 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting . .$18.50 to $19.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting .. 17.00 to 18.00 
No. 3 Bundles ....cscce 16.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turn. 9.50 to 10.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. ..... 8.50to 9.50 
Shoveling turnings 10.00 to 11.00 
Clean cast chem. bor. .... 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 30.00to 32.00 
Mixed yard cast. o's 29.00 to 30.00 
Charging box cast. 23.00 to 

Heavy breakable cast. .... 23.00 to 

Unstrp. motor blocks .... 23.00 to 24.00 


Boston 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting .$17.00 to 18.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting 15.00to 16.00 
No. 1 bundles .. 17.00 to 18.00 


No. 2 bundles $15.00 to § 


Machine shop turn. ...... 9.00to 
Mixed bor. and turn. 8.50 to 
Shoveling turnings . 9.00 to 
No. 2 busheling .... 10.00 to 
Clean cast chem. borings.. 11.50 to 
No. 1 machinery cast. .... 31.00 to 
No. 2 machinery cast..... 26.00 to 
Heavy breakable cost. ...+ 18.50 to 
Stove plate ............. 20.50 to 


Detroit 


15.50 
10.00 

9.00 

9.50 
11.00 
12.50 
33.00 
23.00 
19.00 
21.50 


Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on can; 


No. 1 hvy. melting ........$21.00 to 
No. 2 hvy melting ........ 18.00 to 
No. 1 bundles .. ...+ 83.00 to 
New busheling 7 21.00 to 
Flashings .... 21.00 to 
Machine shop turn. ...... 14.00 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. .. 14.00 to 
Shoveling turnings 17.00 to 
Cast iron borings ........ 17.00 to 


Low phos. plate 21.00 to 


No. 1 cupola cast ........ 34.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast .... 28.00 to 
Stove plate .. 27.00 to 
Automotive cast .......... 34.00 to 


Cincinnati 


Per gress ton, f.o.b. cars: 


. 1 hvy. melting ......$25.50 to 

. 2 hvy. melting ... 21.50 to 

eS are 

2 bundles 19.50 to 
Machine shop turn. . + -12.50 to 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 12.50 to 
Shovelings turnings ...... 15.50 to 
Cast iron borings ........ 14.50 to 
Low phos. 18 in. under .... 32.50 to 
Rails, random lengths .... 34.00 to 
Rails, 18 in. and under ... 42.00 to 
No. 1 cupola cast eee 38.00 to 
Hvy. breakable cast ...... 33.00 to 
Drop broken cast 42.00 to 


San Francisco 


No. 1 hvy. melting 

No. 2 hvy. melting . 

No. 1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles 

No. 3 bundles 

Machine shop turn 

Elec. fur 1 ft and under ... 


No. 1 RR. hvy. melting 
Scrap rails, random ‘ 


No. 1 cupola cast. 


Los a. 


No. lhvy. melting ....... 
No. 2 hvy. melting ....... 
No. 1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles 

No. 3 bundles ; 

Mach. shop turn. 


Elec. fur. 1 ft and under... .... 
No. 1 RR. hvy. melting ... 
No. 1 cupola cast. ........ $32. 00 to 


Seattle 


No. 1 hvy. melting 

No. 2 hvy. melting .. 

No. 1 bundles ...... 

No. 2 bundles . 

Xo. 3 bundles 

Elec. fur. 1 ft and under. . 
RR. hvy. melting 


No. 1 cupola cast... $20.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast.... ...- 


Hamilton, Ont. 


Cast grades f.o.b. en point: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ° 
No. 1 bundles 

No. 2 bundles .... 

Mechanical bundles 

Mixed steel scrap 

Mixed bor. and turn.... 

Rails, remelting 

Rails, rerolling 

Bushelings 

Bush., new fact, prep’d.. 

Bush., new fact, unprep’d. 

Short steel turnings ... i> 
Cast scrap $33.00 to 


$22.00 
19.00 
24.00 
22.00 
22.00 
15.00 
15.00 
18.00 
18.0) 


22.00 
35.00 
30.00 
28.00 
35.00 


$26.00 
22.0 
26.00 
20.0 
13.00 
13.00 
16.00 
15.00 
33.0/ 
35.00 
43.0/ 
39.0/ 
34.00 
43.0 


$36.00 


$16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
15.00 
12.00 
21.00 
19.00 
27.00 
20.00 


$20.00 


20.00 
19.50 
18.00 
16.00 
14.00 
90.00 
93 
14.5 
18.0 
13.00 
14.0¢ 
35.00 
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$17.00 
15.00 
13.00 
13.00 
10.00 
9.00 
28.0 
17.00 
17.00 
30.( 


14.00 
0 to 35.00 
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or the Purchase or Sale of 
Tron and Steel Scrap... 


CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE 





Since 1889 Luria Brothers and Company, Incorporated, have 
maintained their leadership in the industry by keeping abreast of 
the most modern methods . . . by seeking out the best 
markets in every part of the world 
. . . by strategically locating their offices to best serve 


the interests of their customers. 


LURIA BROTHERS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 


Yards 


LEBANON, PA. « READING, PA. + DETROIT (ECORSE), MICH. 
MODENA, PA. + PITTSBURGH, PA.* ERIE, PA. 


Branch Offices 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS PITTSBURGH, PA. 
418 Empire Bldg. 100 W. Monroe St. 803-4-5 Milam Bldg. Oliver Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. CLEVELAND, O. LEBANON, PA. PUEBLO, COLO. 

Statler Bldg. 1022 Midland Bldg. Luria Bldg. 334 Colorado Bldg. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK, N. Y. READING, PA. 
Genesee Bldg. 2011 Book Bldg. Woolworth Bldg. Luria Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

2110 Railway Exchange Bldg. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Bldg. 


LEADERS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 








IRON AGE 


FOUNDED igss oo MARKETS & PRICES 


Comparison of Prices 


Steel prices on this 
Chicago, Gary. Cleveland, 


Flat-Rolled Steel: 

(cents per pound) 
Hot-rolled sheets 
Cold-rolled sheets 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga) 
Hot-rolled strip 
Cold-rolled strip 
Plates 2 
Plates wrought iron 7.85 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302) 33.00 

Tin and Terneplate: 

(dollars per base box) 
Tinplate (1.50 lb) cokes.. $7.75 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb) 6.70 
Special coated mfg. ternes 6.65 

Bars and Shapes: 

(cents per pound) 
Merchant bars 
Cold-finished bars 
Alloy bars 
Structural shapes 


Stainless bars (No. 302). 28.50 


1949 
3.25 
4.00 
4.40 
3.25 
4.038 
3.40 
7.85 


33.00 


axe are the average of various 
t.e.b. quotations of majer producing areas: 


Veunkustown, 


1949 
3.25 
4.00 
4.40 
3.25 
4.038 


Wrought iron bars 


Pittaburgh, 


Sept. 20, Sept. 13, Aug. 23, Sept. 21, 


1948 
3.26 
4.00 
4.40 
3.265 
4.063 
3.42 
7.85 
33.25 


Pig Iron: 


Price advances over previous week are printed 
im Heavy Type; declines appear in Italics. 


(per gross ton) 1949 
No. 2, foundry, Phila... . .$50.42 
No. 2, Valley furnace... 46.50 
No. 2, Southern Cin’ti... 45.47 
No. 2, Birmingham 39.38 
No. 2, foundry, Chicago} 46.50 
Basic del’d Philadelphia... 49.92 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 46.00 
Malleable, Chicago} 

Malleable, Valley 
Charcoal, Chicago 
Ferromanganeset 


1949 
$50.42 
46.50 
45.47 
39.38 
46.50 
49.92 
46.00 
46.50 
46.50 
68.56 
173.40 


Sept. 20, Sept. 13, Aug. 23, Sept. 21, 


1949 1948 
$50.56* $51.56 
46.50 43.50 
45.47* 49.47 
39.38 43.38 
46.50 43.00 
49.74* 50.76 
46.00 43.00 
46.50 43.50 
46.50 43.50 
73.78 69.55 
173.40 145.00 


+The switching charge for delivery to foundries in the Chi- 
cago district is $1 per ton. 
tAverage of U. S. prices quoted on Ferroalloy sy 

reight charges, 


*Does not include interim increase on total 


effective Jan. 11, 1949. 
Scrap: 


(per gross ton) 
Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh.. $29.75 
Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 24.00 
Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 28.50 
No. 1 hy. comp. sh’t Det.. 23.50 


$28.25 
23.50 
25.50 
23.50 


$23.25 
20.00 
22.50 
19.50 


$42.75 
45.00 
41.75 
38.00 


Low phos. Young’n 


$2.25 29.75 24.75 47.75 


No. 1, cast, Pittsburgh... 39.50 
No. 1, cast, Philadelphia. 39.00 
No. 1, cast, Chicago 


Coke: Connellsville: 
(per net ton at oven) 
Furnace coke, prompt. ..$14.25 
Foundry coke, prompt.... 15.75 


Nonferrous Metals: 

(cents per pound to large buyers) 
Copper, electro, Conn.... 17.625 17.625 
Copper, Lake Conn 17.75 17.75 
Tin, Grade A, New York $1.03 $1.03 
Zine, East St. Louis.... 10.00 10.00 
Lead, St. Louis 14.925 14.925 
Aluminum, virgin 17.00 17.00 
Nickel electrolytic .... 42.938 42.93 
Magnesium, ingot 20.50 20.50 
Antimony, Laredo, Tex.. 38.50 38.50 


the issue of May 12, 


39.50 
37.00 
42.50 


34.50 
30.50 
40.50 


70.00 
65.50 
71.00 


Wire: 

(cents per pound) 
Bright wire 
Rails: 

(dollars per 100 lb) 
Heavy rails 
Light rails 


Semifinished Steel: 
(dollars per net ton) 
Rerolling billets 
Slabs, rerolling . 
Forging billets 61. 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 63.00 


Wire rod and Skelp: 
(cents per pound) 
Wire rods 


$14.25 
15.75 


$14.25 
15.75 


$15.00 
17.00 


17.625 
17.75 
$1.03 
10.00 
14.925 
17.00 
42.93 
20.50 
38.50 


23.50 
23.625 
$1.03 
15.00 
19,30 
16.00 
42.90 
20.50 
35.00 


$52.00 
52.00 
61.00 
63.00 


Starting with 


1949, the weighted 
finished steel composite was revised for the years 1941 to 


date. The weights used are based on the average product 
shipments for the 7 years 1937 to 1940 inclusive and | 


Composite Prices 


to 1948 inclusive. The use of quarterly figures has been 
eliminated because it was too sensitive. (See p. 139 of May 
12. 1949, issue.) 


Finished Steel Base Price 
Sept. 20, 1949........ 3.705¢ per lb 
One week ago........ 3.705¢ per lb 
One month ago...... 3.705¢ per lb 
One year ago ........ 3.720¢ per lb 


High 
3.720¢ 
3.721¢ 


Pig Iron 
.... $45.88 per gross ton.... 
. 45.88 per gross ton.... 
. 45.91 per gross ton.... 
. 44.74 per gross ton.... 


Scrap Steel 
$27.42 per gross ton 
25.75 per gross ton.....: 
¥en 21.92 per gross ton....:: 
43.16 per gross ton....-. 


High 
$43.00 Jan. 1 


Low 
3.705¢ May 


Low 
$45.88 Sept. 


Low 


1949.... $19.33 June 2 


1948.. 


Jan. $46.82 Jan. 


oy 
ae 
1945.... 
1944.... 
1948.... 
|. 
EDGL. ose 
1940.... 
1939.... 
ae 
BPO tcc’ 
1936.... 
1085.... 
1934.... 
3983... 
OBEs a 
BBL css 
2000. sos 


July 
3.1938¢ July 
2.848¢ Dec. 
2.464¢ May 
2.396¢ 
2.396¢ 
2.396¢ 
2.396¢ 
2.30467¢ Jan. 
2.35367¢ Jan. 
2.58414¢ Jan. 


2.58414¢ Mar. 


2.82268¢ Dec. 
2.07642¢ Oct. 


2.15367¢ Apr. 


1.95578¢ Oct. 
1.89196¢ July 
1.99626¢ Jan. 
2.31773¢ May 


Weighted index 
shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot 
and cold-rolled sheets and strip, repre- 
senting major portion of finished steel 
shipments. , Index recapitulated in Aug. 
28, 1941, issue and in May 12, 1949. 


Seo meors 


te 
awn» 


13 
28 


3.193¢ Jan. 
2.848¢ Jan. 
2.464¢ Jan. 
2.396¢ Jan. 
2.396¢ 
2.396¢ 
2.396¢ 
2.396¢ 
2.24107¢ Apr. 
2.26689¢ May 
2.27207¢ Oct. 
2.32263¢ Jan. 


2.05200¢ Mar. 


2.06492¢ Jan. 
1.95757¢ Jan. 
1.75836¢ May 


1.83901¢ Mar. 


1.86586¢ Dec. 29 
2.26498¢ Oct. 29 


based on steel bars, 


46.91 Oct. 
37.98 Dec. 
30.14 Dec. 
25.37 Oct. 
$23.61 
23.61 
23.61 
$23.61 Mar. 20 
23.45 Dec. 23 
22.61 Sept. 19 
23.25 June 21 
23.25 Mar. 9 
19.74 Nov. 24 
18.84 Nov. 5 
17.90 May 1 
16.90 Dec. 5 
14.81 Jan. 5 
15.90 Jan. 6 
18.71 May 14 


Based on averages for basic iron 
at Valley furnaces and foundry iron 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Valley and Birmingham. 


at Chicago. 


39.58 Jan. 
30.14 Jan. 
25.87 Jan. 
23.61 Jan. 
$23.61 
23.61 
23.61 
$23.45 Jan. 2 
22.61 Jan. 2 
20.61 Sept. 12 
19.61 July 6 
20.25 Feb. 16 
18.73 Aug. 11 
17.83 May 14 
16.90 Jan. 27 
13.56 Jan. 8 
13.56 Dec. 6 
14.79 Dec. 15 
18.21 Dec. 17 


43.16 July 27 
42.58 Oct. 28 
81.17 Dec. 24 
19.17 Jan. 2 
19.17 Jan. 11 


7 
21.83 Dec. 30 
22.50 Oct. 3 
15.00 Nov. 22 
21.92 Mar.30 
17.75 Dec. 21 
13.42 Dec. 10 
13.00 Mar. 13 
12.25 Aug. 8 
8.50 Jan. 12 
11.33 Jan. 6 
17.58 Jan. 29 


cago. 


39.75 Mar. 9 
29.50 May 2 
19.17 Jan. | 
18.92 May 2 
15.76 Oct. 24 


$19.17 Apr. 10 
16.04 Apr. ! 
14.08 May 16 
11.00 June | 
12.67 June ? 
12.67 June § 
10.33 Apr. 2 

9.50 Sept. 2 
6.75 Jan. § 
6.43 July 5 
8.50 Dec. 2 
14.08 Dee. § 


Average of No. 1 heavy mel 
steel scrap delivered to consume! 
at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Ch 
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15.00 
17.00 


'899—1949 
23.50 : 
23.625 
$1.03 
15.00 
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Smatier numbers indicate producing companies. See key on facing page. 
STEEL | Base prices at producing points apply to the sizes and grades produced in these areas. Prices are in cents per ib unless otherwise noted. Ex'ras ap»ly. 
ene . Serie, a 
P R ICES Pitts- Youngs- rs Granite | Middie- 
Chicago| Gary land | ingham town Point City town Warren | Detroit 


Wig aa 1S, See eee $50.00 
31 


| INGOTS 


ae 


BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS , ; | $52. ~ Conshohocken $62. 002¢ 
Carbon, rerolling, net ton 
~~ Carbon forging billets, net ton . 1 00 | $61.00 | $61. Geneva $61.00'¢ $61.0025 
_ : Consto' ocken $63.007¢ 


| Alloy, net ton ; . J ¥ Be*hiehem,® Can‘on.* 42 Con te*ocken 
m Massillon’ = $63.00 $°5,0026 


| PIPE SKELP ~ 1 ae |. . ~ 3.25 


| WIRE RODS 


| SHEETS 
| Hot-rolled (18 ga. & hvr.) 























Long ternes (10 gage) 





| 
| 
j 
| ee 
} 
j 
| 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, h.r. 


SS SSNS | ceases Sena —| a | 


| Hi Str. Low Alloy, evr. | 6.05 
ls. 
i niente ti 


| Hi Str. Low Alloy, galv. 

















" Cold-rolied 





Hi Str. Low Alloy, h.r. . . j ; . 4. é 4.954 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, c.r. i y | 6. ; . 6.054 








| TINPLATE® 7. | $7. | $7.85 $7.85 | $7. 7.75 
Cokes, 1.50 Ib. base box 5.9 6. 3 





Elec’rolytic 05 and 75¢ ceneaiively tren from 1.50 Ib. coke base box price 
0.25, 0.50, 0.75 Ib. box 


| BLACKPLATE, h.e., 29 ga. ' 6. | | 5.40 | 5.50 
2 


| 

} 

| 

} eS 

| - } 
| 





3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 | Atlanta | Canton 
Ae 9 3.5085 | 3.364 
“Reinforci | 3. 3.35 | 3. 33 | 3.35 | 3. 3.35 | Atlanta 

cing t a ls | 3.5088 








- 00 | 4. i 4.00 00 | Putnam, Newark—4.408° 
Cold-finished :. =. : ta : a ‘ on eee 
17,82.69.71| 70 Massillon, Canton= 4. 00* 








Alloy, hot-rotled 3.75 i ' 3.75 .75 | Bethlehem. Canton,‘ :42 3.7675 : 3.75 4.80 
as | 1.17 1.4.28 +6. 2.4 ’ Massilion*=3.75 ee L.A. 


_——— a _—_— ————— | 


Alloy cold-dra 4.65 4.65 ‘ : 4.65 65 | Massilion=4.65*| 4.6575 Canton==4 .65* +? 
' = 2+17,52,69.71 | 2.4.28, | 4.78. . 3.70 «|| 6, Bethiehem—4 . 65° Newark,°° Worcester? =4.95 








| eee | —_———_— | 


Hi Str. Low Alloy, h.r. yz 10 | 5. : 5.10 | 5.10 Bethichem=5. 10° 5.30 
| } 12 





PLATE zx , ‘ 40 |3.404-11| 3, i 3.409, Coateevile=3. 50,21 | 3.65 
. _ Geneva=3.40,'¢ Verrisbure3. 5055 


Floor plates , . J d Seer, o 


Alloy J ul | 4, ‘ | 4. Ceatesville 














Hi Str. Low Alloy 





Geneva=5.201¢ 


SHAPES, ‘ 2 3. ‘30 | Boethlchem=3.30,2 Geneva—=3.25'° 
ES, Structural | ens a 








MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE 4.15 ie ae’ ; ; Duluth—4.15,2 
Bright | 2.5.18 . ; Worcester—4 .452 














| PILING, Stee! sheet 05 | | | 
} 
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Slabs, billets, reroiling..... 17.00 


Billets, forging............ 24.26 | 24.25 | 26.25 
Gars, wire, structurals......| 28.50 | 28.50 | 31.00 
SE dnd on 9s oe 0-0 ..| 32,00 | 32.00 | 34.80 


9 Se 37.50 | 37.50 | 39.50 
Strip, hot-rolied.......... 24.25 | 25.785 | 30.00 
Strip, cold-rolled...........| 30.50 | 33.00 | 36.50 


MARKETS & PRICES - 


x Chromium Nickel 





STAINLESS STEELS 


Base prices, in cents per pound, f.o.b. producing point 





Straight Chromium 





34.00 | 50.50 | 39.50 | 44.00 | 26.00 | 26.50-| 26.50 


39.50 | 53.00 | 45.50 | 50.00 | 33.00 | 33.50 | 35.50 
27.75 | 46.00 | 34.50 | 38.75 | 21.25 | 28.00 | 21.75 
35.00 | 55.00 | 44,50 | 48.50 | 27.00 | 33.50 | 27.50 


Numbers correspond to producers. See Key below. 


PRODUCING POINTS—Sheets: Midland, Pa., 17; Brackenridge, Pa., 28; 
ete! Butler, Pa., 7; McKeesport, Pa., 1; Washington, Pa., 38, 39; Baltimore, 37; 
Middletown, Ohio, 7; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Gary 1; Bridgeville, Pa. 59; New 


Castle, Ind., 55; ~~ i ay N. Y., 46. 
Strip: Midland, a2 

54; Reading, Pa., 36; 

ville, Pa., 59; Detroit, 47; Massi 

aes son, N. J. 

Sharon, 13. 


7; Cleveland, 2; Carnegie, Pa., 41; McKeesport, Pa., 
pemington, Pa., 


38; W. Leechburg, Pa., 28: Bridge- 


on, Canton, Ohio, 4; Middletown, Ohio, 7; Harri- 
49; Youngstown, 48; Lockport, N. ¥., 46; New Britain, Conn., 58; 


. me: pakttpore, 3 ; eqnenne, rays 
usville, Pa., : ashington, Pa., 39; McKeesport Pa., 1, 54; Bridgeville, 
Pa., 59; Dunkirk, N. Y., 28; Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, 1, 67; Syineuee. Fh. ¥e 
17; Watervliet, N. Y., 28; Waukegan, Ill. 2; Lockport, 


Munhall, Pa., 1; Reading, Pa., 36; 


. Y., 46; Canton, Ohio, 42 


oon Wire: Waukegan, IIl., 2; Massillon, Ohio, 4: McKeesport, Pa., 54; Bridge- 


i, | Structurals: Baltimore, 7; 
ie N. Y., 28; Bridgeport, Conn., 44. 


19 Midland, Pa., 


dale, Mich., 28. 


KEY TO STEEL PRODUCERS 
With Home Offices 





| Carnegie-Ilinots Steel, Corp. Pittsburgh 
| 2 American Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 
} Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem 
| 4 Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
ed SJones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
| 4.00 6 Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 
lt 7 Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
—— 8 Inland Steel Co., Chicago 
| 4.00 9 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
0 National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 
| Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co., Birmingham 
2 Great Lakes Steel Corp., Detroit 
| 3 Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. 
|—— 4 Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 
| 4.7 5 Wheeling Stee! Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 
} 19 6 Geneva Steel Co., Salt Lake City 
7 Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
| 8 Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
9 Kaiser Co., Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
—|———— 9? Portsmouth Steel Corp., Portsmouth, Ohio 
I Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
Be. 22 Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
4.00 3 Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago, Ill. 
la M4 Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco 
oo S Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 
Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
B? Midvale Co., Philadelphia 


| 
| 
= Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
Worth Steel Co., Claymont, Del. 
Bi 0 Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 


| Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit 
2 Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 


_ = Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Ill. 
A | . Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Le 8 Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


| 
| Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 


44 port, Conn., 44; Chicago, 67; Trenton, N. J., 45; Harrison, N. J., 80. 
Massillon, Ohio, 4; Chicago, 1, 67; Watervliet, 


4.9 | Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., 28; Butler, Pa., 7; Chicago, 1; Munhall, Pa., 1; 
17; New Castle, Ind., 55; Lockport, N. Y., 

Washington, Pa., 39; Cleveland, Massillon, 4. 

aa Forging discs, die blocks and rings: Pittsburgh, 1, 17: 


46; Middletown, 7; 


Syracuse, 17; Fern- 





39 Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 

40 Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa. 

41 Superior Steel Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 

42 Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, Ohio 

43 Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

44 American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., New York 

45 John A. Roebling's Sons Co., Trenton, N. J. 

46 Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

47 McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 

48 Cold Metal Products Co., Youngstown 

49 Thomas Steel Co., Warren, Ohio 

50 Wilson Stee! & Wire Co., Chicago 

51 Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

52 Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. 

53 A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh 

54 Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKees- 
port, Pa. 

55 Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 

56 Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

57 Fitzsimons Steel Co., Youngstown. 

58 Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

59 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 

60 Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 

61 Cuyhago Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 

62 Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San 
Francisco 

63 Follansbee Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 

64 Niles Rolling Mill Co., Niles, Ohio 

65 Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta 

66 Acme Steel Co., Chicago 

67 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., Chicago 

68 Detroit Steel Corp., Detroit 

69 Wyckoff Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

70 Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Ill. 

71 Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 

72 Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 

73 La Salle Steel Co., Chicago 

74 Monarch Steel Co., Inc., Indianapolis 

75 Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

76 Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, Ohio 

77 Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

78 Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 

79 Standard Forgings Corp., Chicago 

80 Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


‘ial coated mfg ternes, deduct $1.10 from 1.50-Ib coke base box price. Can- 
ality blackplate, 55 to 128-lb, deduct $2.00 from 1.50-lb coke base box. 


A. re) s Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore 
a 4 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
tes fo Steel Price Table: 
*Sp. 
| aking 
‘Straight lengths only from producer to fabricator. 
et 
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PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts, f.o.b. milis, 
Base price, about $200.00 per net ton. 


Standard, Threaded and 


Coupled 

Steel, buttweld* Black Galv. 
Moh.) . cccee 43 .to4l 26% to 24% 
Se cc cows 46 to44 30% to 28% 
l-in. ........ 48% to46% 33% to31% 
TEs ccs @ OOS 34 to32 
SMe ccces 49% to47% 34% to32% 
Ces vances OO. 35 to33 
2% to 3-in. .. 50% to 48% 35% to 33% 
Steel, lapweld 
2-in. eee 39% 26 to24 
2% to 3-in. .. 43% to 42% 28 to27 
3% to 6-in. .. 46% to 42% 31 to27 
Steel, seamless 
are ... 38% to27 23 to11% 
2% to 3-in. .. 41% to32% 26 tol7 
3% to 6-in. .. 43% to38% 28 to23 
Wrought Iron, buttweld 
Me. ccc +20% +47 
. Serre T32 +36 
faa oe ¥4 ig Ti3y 
See tr —5 +23 
Wrought Iron, lapweild 
o. one’ t 1% ti, 

t -in. 
haat aires list +20% 
4% to 8-in. .. + 2 +22 


Extra Strong, Plain Ends 
Steel, buttweld 


We. cecedve 42 to 40 27 to 25 
a 4. «eves 46 to44 31 to29 
Se cecs cess CC. Oe 34 to32 
SO, wean 48% to46% 34% to32% 
[ee ecu: Stee 35 to33 
DM Weegee’ 49% to47% 35% to34% 
2% to 3-in. .. 50 to 48 36 to34 
Steel, lapweld 
SM ds ode << 39% to38% 25 to24 
2% to 3-in. .. 44% to 42% 30 to28 
3% to 6-in... 48 to44 33% to31% 
Steel, seamless 
Gh 4c gains 37% to32% 23 tol8 
2% to 3-in. 41% to36% 27 to23 
3% to 6-in. . 45 30% 
Wrought Iron, buttweld aide 
ee +16 
e-in: sata + 9% +34 
{ to Sim. .... — 1% +23 
Wrought Iron, lapweld 
St. cacceccse + 4% +27% 
2% to 4-in. .. — 6 +16 
4% to 6-in. .. —1 +20% 


For threads only, buttweld, lapweld and 
seamless pipe, one point higher discount 
(lower price) applies. For plain ends, 
buttweld, lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. 
and smaller, three points higher discount 
(lower price) applies, while for lapweld 
and seamless %-in. and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 
plies. On buttweld and lapweld steel pipe, 
jobbers are granted a discount of 5 pct. 
*Fontana, Calif., deduct 11 points from 
figures in left columns. 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Prices per 100 ft at mill in 
carload lots, cut length 4 to 24 ft inclusive. 

OD Gage Seamless Electric Weld 
inin. BWG H.R. C.R. H.R. C.D. 

2 13 $19.18 $22.56 $18.60 $21.89 

2% 12 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 

3 12 28.68 33.76 27.82 32.74 

3% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 

4 10 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 
6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago ........ $95.70 
6 to 24-in., del’'d N. Y. ..... $92.50 to 97.40 
6 to 24-in., Birmingham ........- 82.50 


6-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, for all 
rail shipment; rail and water 
shipment less ... ae . 109.30 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
pipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 
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1hON AGE 
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Numbers after producing points 
correspond to steel producers. 
See key on previous page. 


MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


To the dealer, f.o.b. mili 


Base Column 
Pitteburg, 


Calif. 
Standard & coated nails* 103 12 
Galvanized nails* 103 12 
Woven wire fencet .. » 109 1: 
Fence posts, carloadstt 112 
Single loop bale ties .. 106 i130 
Galvanized barbed wire** 123 14: 
Twisted barbless wire 123 


* Pgh., Chi, Duluth; Worcester, 6 col- 
mns higher. +15% gage and heavier. 
** On 80 rod spools, in carloads. ++ Duluth, 
Joliet and Johnstown. 


Base per Pittsburg, 
100% 8=6©Cali/. 
Annealed fence wiret $4.80 $5.75 
Annealed, galv. fencingt 5 .25 6.20 
Cut nails, carloadstt . 6.75 
t Add 30¢ at Worcester; 10¢ at Spar- 
rows Pt. 
tt Less 20¢ to jobbers. 


PRODUCING POINTS — Standard, 
coated or galvanized nails, woven wire 
fence, bale ties, and barbed wire: Ala- 
bama City, Ala., 4; Atlanta, 65; Aliquip- 
pa, Pa. (except bale ties), 5; Barton- 
ville, Ill. (except bale ties), 34; Chicago, 
4; Donora, Pa., 2; Duluth, 2; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Johnstown, Pa. (except bale 
ties), 3; Joliet, Ill, 2; Kokomo, Ind., 30; 
Minnequa, Colo., 14; Monessen, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 18; Pittsburg, Calif., 24; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 20; Rankin, Pa. (ex- 
cept bale ties), 2; Sparrows Point (ex- 
cept woven fence), 3; Sterling, IIL, 33: 
San Francisco (except nails and woven 
fence), 14; Torrance, Calif. (nails only), 
24; Worcester (nails only), 2. 

Fence posts: Duluth, 2; Johnstown, 
Pa., 3; Joliet, Ill, 2; Minnequa, Colo., 14: 
Moline, Ill., 4; Williamsport, Pa., 51. 

Cut nails: Wheeling, W. Va., 15; Con- 
shohocken, Pa., 26. 


CLAD STEEL 


Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


Stainless-carbon Plate Sheet 
No. 304, 20 pct, 
Coatesville, Pa. (21). ..*26.50 
Washgtn, Pa. (39)...*26.50 
Claymont, Del. (29)...*26.50 
Conshohocken, Pa. (26) 
New Castle, Ind. (55). .*26.50 
Nickel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville, (26). .50 
Tnconel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville, (21). 
Monel-carbon 
10 pet, Coatesville, (21) 
No. 302 Stainless-copper- 
stainless,Carnegie,Pa. (41) 75.00 
Aluminized steel sheets, Hot 
dip, Butler, Pa., (7).. 7.75 
” Inc ludes annealing and pickling, or 
sandblasting. 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


24 gage, HR cut lengths, f.o.b. mill 


Cents per lb 
Armature .. 5.45 
Electrical . 5.95 
Motor ey. 6.70 
Dynamo ... 7.50 
Transformer <b ube eanaiiadacs hi 8.05 
Tea OS wos sk eweews vb 8% 8.60 
Transformer seer 9.30 
Transformer 


PRODUCING POINTS—Beech Bottom, 
W. Va., 18: Brackenridge, Pa., 28; But- 
ler, Pa., 7; Follansbee, W. Va., 63; 
Granite City, Ill, 22; Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., 8; Mansfield, Ohio, 75; Niles, Ohio, 
64, 76; Toronto, Ohio, 63; Vandergrift, 
Pa., 1; Warren, Ohio, 4: Zanesville, Ohio, 


‘. 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET 
SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 


(Bolts and nuts f.0.b. mill Pittsburgh, 
Sieeaiond. Birmingham or Chicago) 


Base discount less case lots 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 
Pet Off List 


% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter.... 
9/16 & & in. x 6 in. & EE +s 2 as 
% in. & larger x 6 in. arver. pad 
All diam., longer than 6 veaee eh 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. Peele,” ‘eves 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & shorter...... 
Plow bol ae 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Het Pressed 


(Hexagon or Square) 
% in. and smaller .... 
9/16 to 1 in. inclusive 
1% to 1% in. inclusive 
19 tm. ORO WASMOP oo e's wee’ 

On above bolts and nuts, excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowances of 15 pct 
for full container quantities. There is an 
additional 5 pct allowance for carload 
shipments. 


Semifinished Hexagon Nuts 


7/16 in. and smaller . ve 

% in. and smaller as 
% in, Cee Fe wees ts 39 
9/16 in. through 1 in. .... 37 at 
1% in. through 1% in. ... 35 37 
15% in. and larger ... 28 

In full case lots, 15 “pet additional “dis- 

count. 


Stove Bolts 


Packages, aeeel erga 
In bulk 


Large Rivets 


(% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 ib 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, aae aa — 
cago, Birmingham ..... sooew OCTE 
F.o.b. Lebanon, Pa. . 


Small Rivets 
(7/16 in. and semalter) 
Pct off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Caavelnns, Chicago, 
Birmingham .. 


Cap and Set Screws 


(In packages) Pet Of List 
Hexagon head cap screws, ou or 
fine thread, up to and incl. 1 in. x 
6 in., SAE 1020, bright 
y” to 1 in. x 6 ay. SAE (1035), 
heat treated Keon 
Milled studs 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes ... 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes 


C-R SPRING STEEL 


Base per pound f.o.b. mill 


0.26 to 0.40 carbon 
0.41 to 0.60 carbon 
0.61 to 0.80 carbon .. 
0.81 to 1.05 carbon . 
1.06 to 1.35 carbon . 


Worcester, add 0.30¢. 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe, Natural Content, Delivered 
Lower Lake Ports) 


Per gross ton 
Old range, bessemer 
Old range, nonbessemer 
Mesabi, bessemer 
Mesabi, nonbessemer 
High phosphorus 


a; 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 
F.0.b. mill 


Standard rails, 100 lb and heavier, 

No. 1 quay: 100 Ib + $3.20 
SOiMe BARR, 1G TD ..cccrvccrcccrse 48 
Light rails per 100 Ib ........055. 3.65 


Base Price 
cents per |) 


Track spikes pia venets see. BB 
SANGO: 9's ecccceecenesee. 6M 
Screw spikes ....seceeesssevcees.. 8M 
Tie pilates ...... aria’ «ee 
Tie plates, Pittsburg, Calif.® ....... 4% 
Track bolts, untreated ...... 
Track bolts, heat treated, to rail- 
CR CN ab cei sect eas ss tbOeaue..6 OR 
*Seattie, add 30¢, 


eee POINTS—Standard rails 
Bosnenes, Pa., Ensley, Ala., 11; Gary 

Indiana Garbor Ind., 8; Lackawanna 
Pa. 3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Steelton, Pa, 
3. 

Light rails: All the above except In. 
oe | oe and Seen, plus Fairfield 
Ala., Johnstown, Pa. 3. 

owe bars: Bessemer, Pa., 1; Fairfield, 
Ala., 11; Indiana Harbor, Ind., 8; Joliet 
Ill., 1; Lackawanna, N. Y., 3; Steelton, 
Pa., 3. 

Track spikes: Fairfield, Ala., 11; In. 
diana Harbor, Ind., 6, 8; Lebanon, Pa, 
3; Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 5 
Chicago, 4; Struthers, Ohio, 6; Youngs- 

town, 4. 
Track bolts: Fairfield, Ala., 11 ; Lebanon, 
a? Minnequa, Colo., 14; Pittsburgh, 


Fairfield, Ala., 11; Gary, 1; In- 
diana Harbor, Ind., 79; Johnstown, Pa, 
3; McKees Rocks, Pa., i. 

Tie plates: Fairfield, an 11; Gary, | 
ae Harbor, Ind., Lackawanna, 
N. Y., 3; Pittsburg, alit® ‘24; Pittsburgh 
4; Seattle, 62; Steelton, Pa., 3; Torrance, 
Calif., 24. 


TOOL STEEL 


F.o.b. mill 


Ww 

18 

18 

18 

1.5 

6 4 
High-carbon-chromium 
Oil hardened manganese 
Special carbon 

Extra carbon 
Regular carbon 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis 
sissippi are 2%¢ per Ib higher. West of 
Mississippi, 4%¢ higher. 


COKE 


Furnace, beehive (f.o.b. oven) Net Too 
Connellsville, Pa. .... ort 00 to $14.5 
Foundry, beehive oer, oven , 
Connellsville, Pa. Ovsit, 50 to $16.0 
Foundry, oven coke 
Buffalo, del'd : 3h 4 
Chic , f.0.b. Wok a ae Oa 
Detroit, f.o.b. a 
New England, del'd 
Seabo N. J., f.0.b. 
Philadelphia, Ca ihe anc 
Swedeland, Pa., f.o.b. 
Plainesville, Ohio, f.o.b. 
Erie, del’d 
Cleveland, del’d 
Cincinnati, del’d 
St. Paul, f.o.b. 
St. Louis, del’d. .. 
Birmingham, del’ a 


FLUORSPAR 


Washed gravel fluorspar, f.0.b. ca 
Rosiclare, Ill. 


Effective CaF, Content: 


70% or more 
60% or less 
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WAREHOUSE PRICES 











moN AGE _. WARBKETS & PRICES ———_____ 
Base prices, f.o.b warehouse, dollars per 100 Ib. 


(Metropolitan area delivery, add 15¢ to base price except Cincinnati 
and New Orleans (*), add 10c; New York, Chicago and Boston, add 20c.) 




































































SHEETS STRIP PLATES | SHAPES BARS ALLOY BARS 
Hot- Hot- Celd- Cold- 
CITIES Cold- Rolled. Rolled. Drawn, Drawn, 
Hot- Rolled |Galvanized| Hot- Cold- Standard Hot- Cold- A4615 | A4140-50| A4615 | A 4140-50 
Rolled | (15 gage) | (10 gage) | Rolled Rolled Structural | Rolled Finished | As-rolled Ana. As-rolled Ann. 
a ot Ne ge Ee ew nena ee 
Baltimore... .....-. 6.0500 : 5.31 6.21- 6.95- §.37 6.16 dian 9.60- | 
6.41 7.11 10.10 | 
Birmingham...............655- 4.85 5.75 6.15 4.85 ii 6.59 beeen Sees } 
NN a ieee dse hse es 5.55 6.48- 7.11- 5.60 6.75 6.02 9.36- 9.67- 10.72 11.02 
8.75 7.61 9.67 9.87 
Nee aca t as kaukes 4.85 5.75 og 5.24 7.27 5.40 9.30 9.60 10.65 | 10.95 
NB cb xkasavccnce ovens 4.85 5.75 6.85 4.85 z 5.40 8.90 9.26 10.25 10.55 
6. 
NESS cnn nee os vais veces 5.16- 5.84- 6.59- 5.28- ous 3 6.08- 9.74 9.99 11.19 11.44 
5.51 6.28 6.93 5.43 5.85 6.20 
Cleveland 4.85 5.76 6.70 5.03 5.21 5.46 9.05 9.35 10.40 10.70 
A 5.28- 6.07- 7.38- §.27- 6.27 5.52- 6.00- 9.67 9.92 1.11 11.35 
5.32 6.18 7.58 5.47 6.58 5.57 6.18 
Houston... .. a ceae 7.30 6.70 eas 6.70 7.0 10.45 10.40 11.45 11.70 
indianapolis... . 5.29 6.13 7.4 5.29 7.36 5.54 6.14 11.26 11.39 
Kansas City. ... ck ieedaee 5.45 6.35 Ly 5.45 os 5.70 6.05 9.50 8.30 10.85 9.65 
ca dace 6.45 7,90 7.45 6.65 7.362 | 6.15 7.984 | 10,9515 | 10.90'5 | 12.4516 | 12.70"S 
a sc ve chbsekucewn 5.75- 6.60 7.20 5.80- 6.80 5.95- 6.53 Saga ieee -E Weses | 
5.80 5.95 6.00 
Milwaukee. ... yhatuen’ 5.03 5.93 7.02 a 6.32 5.28 5.63 9.53 9.73 10.98 | 11.23 
5. 
New Orleans*... .. ‘ ; 5.95 6.75 6.15 6.15 $.65¢ | 
New York... ony 5.40 6.31 6.08 5.62 6.78 5.65 | 6.31 9.28 9.58 10.63 | 10.93 
Nortolk 6.00 | haa 6.20 6.05 | 7.05 eee tae sl 
Omaha 6.13 8.33 6.13 6.38 6.98 
} i 
Philadelphia. 4.95 6.2413 | 6.63 5.40 6.29 5.96 9.05 9.35 10.62 | 10.87 
BIN Gost rous sacs. 0us8. 4.85 5.75 6.90 5.00 6.00 5.40 8.90 | 9.20 | 10.25 | 10.55 
Portiand... = 8.00 . 6.85% 8.2514 | 10.506 10. 106 
; i 
Salt Lake City.............. 7.08 7.08 8.68 7.453 a8 | .. Satan Sead 
San Francisco. 6.158 7.502 7.80 6.758 8.258 7.55 | 10.90!5 | 10.85! | 12.40°5 | 12.6515 
Seattle 6.704- | 8.152-| 9.80 6.704 gs. | |... «| 10.9898] 2... | 13.1008 
7.10 | 8.65 9.30 
St. Louis. . §.22- J 6.12- 7.32 §.22 6.68 5.82 9.27- | 9.57- 10.62- | 10.92- 
5.37 6. 7.54 9.72 | 9.97 | 11.17 | 11.42 
St. Paul. 5.44 6.19- 7.54- 5.44 6.82 6.04 9.4 | 9.79 | 10.84 11.14 
6.34 7.64 
BASE QUANTITIES EXCEPTIONS: 
ALLOY BARS: (1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 to 1499 Ib; (38) 300 
Standard unless otherwise keyed on prices. 100@ to 1999 Ib. to 4999 Ib; (4) 300 to 9999 Ib; (6) 2000 Ib 
and over; (6) 1000 Ib and over; (7) 400 te 
HOT-ROLLED: 14,999 Ib; (8) 400 Ib and over; (9) 600 to 
Sheets, strip, plates, shapes and bars, 400 te 1999 Ib; (10) 500 to 999 Ib; (11) 400 to 3999 
1990 Ib, Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (18) 400 to 1999 Ib; 
(14) 1500 Ib and over; (15) 1000 to 4999 Ib: 
COLD-ROLLED: GALVANIZED SHEETS: (16) 4000 Ib and over; (17) up to 1999 Ib; 
Sheets. 400 to 1499 Ib strip, extras en all ? (18) 1000 to 1499 Ib; (19) 1500 to 3499 Ib; 
quantities. Bars 1000 Ib and over. 450 to 1499 Ib. (20) 6000 Ib and over. 
PIG IRON PRICES Dollars per gross ton. Delivered prices do not include $ pct tax on freight. 
PRODUCING POINT PRICES | DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 
ore Rail a fi 
Producing No. 2 Malie- | Besse- | Consuming Freight No. 2 Malle- | Besse- Low 
Point Basic | Foundry; able mer Point Rate | Basic | Foundry, able mer Phos. 
Bethlehem. ...... 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 | 49.50 Boston........... a $0.50 Arb. ..... | 50.00 | 50.50 | ..... 
Birmingham... . . 38.88 SE ere hess. ee si inn be aekecduas Gee E -dseca Sas : 60.90 
Buffalo... ... 46.00 46.50 47.00 a Brooklyn......... ND ccc scccesen te 52.79 63.29 53.79 
, ee 46.00 46 .50 46.50 47.00 Cincinnati. . Birmingham......... ‘ 6.70 | 45.58 | 46.08 Pesce ; 
Cleveland........ 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Jersey City...... Bethiohem..............| 2.63 } ..... | 81.13 | 51.63 52.13 
Duluth....... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Los Angeles..... Geneva-tronton 7.70 | 83.70 | 54.20 | .... 
st aaa in 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Mansfield. . . Cleveland-Toledo 3.33 | 49.33 | 49.83 | 49.83 50.33 54.33 
Everett eat we ¢ ae 50.00 ere Philadelphia... ... 2.39 | 50.39 | 50.89 | 51.39 51.89 waa 
Granite City...... 47.90 48.40 a Ae Philadelphia... ... 1.44 49.44 49.94 | 50.44 50.94 rer 
Ironton, Utah 46.00 CST Cicae oe ecacs Philadelphia. .....| Steelton............... 3.09 nil ee Sete \aglietns 57.09 
Lone Star, Texas. 46.00 46.50} Ber cd ae Rochester . 2.63 | 48.63 49.13 49.63 
Neville island... . 46.06 46.50 ke ae San Francisco | Geneva-ironton 7.70 Se NE wien Ny acuher Fu. hana 
eneva, Utah..... 46.06 46.50 RL peas aniston a en | Geneva-ironton 7.70 | 63.70 CD Cdted. EB cvcen 
Sharpsvilie........ 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 NS ce guds .75 Arb., 48.65 | 49.15 Wf ceces 
eelton..........1 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 Syracuse . 3.58 | 49.58 | 50.08 50.58 
Struthers, Ohio....| 46.00 es eens Gulf Ports........| Lone Star, Texas........| ..... 80.50 | 61.007; ..... | 
Swedeland....... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 } 
— Wereceee: 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 
Troy, N.Y.........] 48.00 | 48.50 | 49.00 
Youngstown.......| 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 


Producing point prices are sub- 
ect to switching charges; silicon 
diferential (not to exceed 50c per ton 
for cach 0.25 pet silicon content in 
Greens of base grade which is 1.75 to 
25 pet for foundry iron); phos- 
horus differentials, a reduction et 
9 rer ton for phosphorus content of 
‘70 pet and over manganese differ- 
entiais, a charge not to exceed SOc 
Per ion for each 0.50 pct manganese 
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+ Low Phos.. Southern Grade 


content in excess 
ton extra may be charge 
0.75 pet nickel content 
ton extra for each additional 0.25 pct 
nickel, 


Silvery iron 
6.01 to 6.50 pet. 
Jackson, 
860.75. 


(blast furnace) silicon 
C/L per g.t., f.o.b. 

Ohio—859.50; 
Add 81.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50 pct Si up to 17 pet. 


Add 50c per ton for each 0.50 pet Mn 
over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 
0.75 pet or more P. Bessemer ferro- 
silicon prices are $1.00 r ton above 
silvery iron prices of comparable 
analysis. 

Charcoal pig iron base price for 
low phosphorus $60.00 per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Lyle. Tenn. Delivered Chicage, 
$68.56. High phosphorus charcoal pig 
iron is rot being produced. 
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FERROALLOYS 


Ferromanganese 


78-82% Mn, Maximum contract base 
price, , ha ton, lump size. 
irmingham $174 
F.o.b. Niagara Falls, Aaey, W. Va., Wel- 
land, Ont. ... 72 
F.o.b. Johnstown, PQs vec 
F.o.b. Sheridan, Pa. 
F.o.b. Etna, Pa. 
$2.00 for each 1% above 82% Mn, 
penalty, $2.15 for each 1% below 78%. 
Briquets—Cents per pound of briquet, 
delivered, 66% a Mn. 
Carload, bulk ... 
Ton lots 5 ciseeinte ma. 3g ae 
es a ae 


Spiegeleisen 


Contract prices gross ton, lump, f.o.b. 
-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 
3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Palmerton, Pa. $64.00 $65.00 
Pgh. or Chicago 65.00 66.00 


Manganese Metal 


Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 

96% min. Mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 
Carload, packed 
Ton lots 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed 
east of Mississippi, cents per pound. 
Carloads 
Ton lots os 
Less ton lots 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 


Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, delivered. 
. oe Ton Less 


27.10 28.30 
26.60 27.80 
26.10 
25.60 
25.10 


7.00% max. Si .... 20. 22.10 


Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn, 
18-20% Si, 1.5% max. C. For 2% max. C, 
deduct 0.2¢. 

Carload bulk 

Ton lots 

Briquet, contract basis carlots, bulk 
delivered, per lb of briquet . 

Ton lots 

Less ton lots 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50 pet, f.0.b. Keokuk, 
Iowa, or Wenatchee, Wash., $77.00 gross 
ton, freight allowed to normal trade area; 
Si 15.01 to 15.50 Pt f.o.b Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., $73.50. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
additional 0.50% Si up to and including 
a Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 

70 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots 
packed. 

96% Si, 2% Fe 
97% Si, 1% Fe ... 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet, bulk, delivered, 40% Si, 1 Ib Si 
briquets. 

Carload, bulk ... 
Ton lots 
Less ton lots ... 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, bulk, in carloads, 
delivered. 

25% Si 
50% Si 
75% Si 
85% Si 
90-95% Si .. 
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Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, delivered. 
Cast ‘Turnings Distilled 
Ton lots ...... $2.05 $2.95 $3.75 
Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 


Ferrochrome 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump —_ bulk, in carloads, de- 
livered. = 5- rae Cr, 2% max. Si) 
0.06% C ..... ‘ 28.75 
0.10% i i 4 
0.15% 

0.20% 
0.50% 
1.00% 
2.00% 
65-69% Sor 4-9% C ‘i 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6- 9% — ay 

Briquets — Contract rice, cents per 
pound of briquet, ree , 60% chromium. 
Carload bulk -75 
Ton lots 
Less ton lots 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.75% 
N. Add 5¢ per Ib to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S. M. Ferrochrome 


Contract price cents und chro- 
mium contained, lump olen, elivered. 
ane carbon soe: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 


_ —_ 4- — 
Sarton 
Ton lots 


Less ton lots ... 
Low carbon type: , 62- 66% ‘Cr, ve -6% ‘Si, 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 
Carloads 
Ton lots ° 
Less ton lots 


Chromium Metal 


Contract prices, cents per lb chromium 
contained packed, delivered, ton lots. 97% 
min. Cr, 1% max. z 
0.20% max. C a +. ee 
0.50% max. C .... 

9.00% min. C . 1.04 


Other Ferroalloys 


Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 
% x down, packed, per pound 
contained W, 5 ton = de- 
i) an cheese 


Ferrovanadium, 35- 55%, contract 
basis, delivered, per pound, con- 
tained, V. 

Openhearth csinw cee 
Crucible hee a's 
High speed steel (Primos) . 


Vanadium pentoxide, 88- 92% 
V0, contract basis, per pound 
contained V,0, cs nbaae 


Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% contract 
basis, delivered, per pound con- 
tained Cb. 

Ton lots 
Less ton lots 

Ferromolybdenum, 55- 15%, tob. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
tained Mo. 

Calcium molybdate, 45-50%, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa., per pound con- 
tained Mo. opeees 


Molybdenum oxide briquets, f.o.b. 
Langeloth, Pa.; bags, _ f.o.b. 
— Pa., per pound contained 

°. 

Ferrotitanium, 40%, regular grade, 
10% C max., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
i & freight allowed east of 
Mississippi and north of Balti- 
ere, 8 ton lots, per lb contained 


Ferrotitanium, 25%, low carbon, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N.Y., freight 
allowed east of Mississippi and 
north of Somgeere, | ton pons _ 
lb contained Ti 
Less ton lots 

Ferrotitanium, 15 to 19%, high car- 
bon, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. a 
freight allowed east of Mississippi 
and north of es — s 
per net ton ...... - $160.00 


Pequephaseeneen, electrolytic, 23- 

26%, carlots, f.o.b. Siglo, Mt 
Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 
STORMS CON ..c.ccccccessvccess+ OS5.00 
10 tons to less carload ........ 175.00 

ar er a 35-0 contract basis, 

o.b. freight allowed, per 
aa =" alloy. 

Ton lots . ss eocees 21.09¢ 

Zirconium, 12-15%, contract 
lump, delivered, per pound : 
allo 
Carload, bulk 6.60¢ 
Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% SI, 10%. Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y. 
Carload ...cccissccccccccces 7.409 
Ton lots .. Sas 8.80¢ 


REFRACTORIES 
(F.0.b. Works) 


Fire Clay Brick 
Carloads, Per 1000 


First quality, Pa., Ky., Mo., Il. 
(except Salina, Pa., add $5)....$80.00 
No. 1 Ohio cons ceenn Saue 
Sec. quality, Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., Ill. 74.00 
No. 2 Ohio secctace GCOUG 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 
cept Salina, Pa., add $1.50)..... 11.50 


Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Pa., Ensley, Ala. ...... $80.00 
Childs, Pa. --- 84.00 
Hays, Pa. o+-+ 85.00 
Chicago District 89.00 
Western, Utah and Calif. .......... 96.00 
Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 

Tex. . «+» $85.00 to 95.00 
Silica cement, net ton. bulk, East- 

ern (except Hays, Pa.) $13.75 to 14.00 
Silica cement, net yrs bulk, Hays, 

Pa. 16.00 


Ala. 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, ” ‘bulk, Ch 

cago District . $14.75 to 15.00 
Silica cement, net ton, "bulk, Utah 

and Calif. eo 21.00 


Chrome Brick 
Per Net Ton 


Standard chemically bonded, Balt., 
Chester $69.00 


Magnesite Brick 

Standard, Balt. and Chester 

Chemically bonded, Balt. and 
CheBtOP cccccccccccesccscese 


Grain Magnesite 
Std. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Balt. and Chester, 
in bulk, fines removed ...$56.00 to 56.50 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash., 
in bulk with fines ..... "$30. 50 to 31.00 
in sacks with fines ...... 35.00 to 35.50 


Dead Burned Dolomite 

F.o.b. producing points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio, 
per ne’ ton, bulk, Midwest, add 
10¢: Missouri Valiey, add 20¢ ..$12.25 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shi g point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mes 
Swedish sponge iron c.Lf. 

New York, ocean we. THEO 9.06 
Domestic sponge iron, 98+% 
ee en se stated 9.0¢ to 15.0¢ 

ectrolyt: on, ann 

99. 5+ % Fe ws am epee BRcee Co O00 
Electrolytic iron, ‘unannealed, 

minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 48.5¢ 
Hydrogen reduced iron, mi- 

nus 300 mesh, O8+ Fe.. 63.0¢ to 80.0 
Carbony] iron, ‘size 5 to 10 

microns, 98%, 99. 8%. Fe 90.0¢ to, St. " 
Aluminum ....... as 
Antimony ° ss te 
anes. aoe a. 

opper, electrolytic ......-. 
Copper, reduced ...... 27. as 
Cadmium 


Chromium, electrolytic, 99% 
in. $3.50 


21.49¢ 
Manganese ............ 48.00¢ 
Molybdenum, 99% . $2.65 
Nickel, unannealed 66.00¢ 
Nickel, spherical, minus 30 
mesh, unannealed ...... 63.00¢ 
Silicon .. 34.00¢ 
Solder powder 8. ¢ plus meta! cost 
Stainless steel, 302 .... 75.00¢ 
MEG Dieta eda Va cook es ‘$1.16 to $138 
Tungsten, 99% ....... 
Zine, 10 ton lots ......... 715.25 to ieee 
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95.00 . : 

aie You can see how ARMCO Steel Pipe saved time and 
sui money on this plant piping job. 

Engineers used special prefabricated ARMCO Steel 
a Pipe fittings—and with good reason. At least twice 
— the number of standard fittings would have been 
wean required to complete the work. 

t Ton Special fittings like these are only one advantage 
69.00 of ARMcO Spiral Welded Pipe. The wide range of 
diameters (6 to 36 inches) with wall thicknesses 
om from 9/64- to 1/2-inch, makes it possible for you to 
oe specify the one right size for the job. 
ARMCO Spiral Welded Pipe is easily and quickly 
56.50 installed because it is prefabricated to your layout. 
31.00 Lengths up to 50 feet, with fittings shop-welded to 
$6.00 straight runs of pipe, mean faster installation—less 
chance for leaks. A wide variety of coatings and lin- 
ings can be provided. 
12.36 Try Armco Spiral Welded Pipe on that next 
piping job. You'll like its time- and money-saving 
+ ton features. Write for data. Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc., Welded Pipe Sales Division, 1565 
- Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. Export: The Armco 
whi International Corporation. 
39.5¢ 
48.5¢ 
wo WELDED 
$1.15 
if ARM STEEL 
7.15¢ 
is PIPE 
$3.50 


At C(— ) 
6.00¢ 
ss PRMCO 


Ww 
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* Carbon Steel * Stainless Steel 
* Heat-treated * Silicon Bronze 
Alloy Steels * Naval Brass 


* Monel Metal 


You can count on a uniform Class 3 Fit 
when you buy Pawtucket threaded fas- 
teners. Accurately mode in standard di- 
mensions — or to your specifications. 


BETTER BOLTS SINCE 1882 


Use Headed and Threaded Fasten- 
ers for Economy and Reliability 


Ea 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pawtucket. R. | 


PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continued from Page 126 


contact on the electrode and re- 
duces the heating on both the stub 
and the holder. Length is 15 in., 
weight is 32 oz. Martin Wells, 
Inc. For more information, check 
No. 40 on the postcard on p. 37. 


Throttle-Type Valve 

A high pressure hydraulic throt- 
tle-type valve, termed the Pro- 
tectomatic Valve, automatically con- 
trols the falling speed of weighted- 
type accumulators, preventing ac- 
cumulator tanks or platforms from 


crashing on bumper blocks. The 
valve automatically controls and 
protects accumulator fall. It is ma- 
chined from solid forged steel 
blocks, with bronze bushings and 
stainless steel sliding plunger, seat, 
and spindle, and operates from 
1500 to 5000 psi working pressure. 
R. D. Wood Co. For more infor- 
mation, check No. 41 on the post- 
card on p. 37. 


Pipe Nipple Machine 


A -new roller cutter, single 
spindle pipe nipple machine cham- 
fers both ends for threading and 
cuts off up to 100 nipples per min. 
Overall lengths ranging from *%% to 
1‘ in. are held within tolerance 
of a few thousandths of an inch, 
without slowdown in production. 
The anti-friction bearing, all 


TOOL and Dil: 


You... 


It improves 

surface fin- 

ish, removes 

oxide scale, in- 

creases tool and die life through 
proper maintenance. Hydro-Finish is 
the new versatile impact blasting 
process that uses a fine mesh abrasive 
suspended in water and holds toler- 
ances to .0001 inches. 


In the Tool Room, Hydro-Finish 
simplifies the manufacture and main- 
tenance of tools, dies and molds. It 
reduces usual costly handwork and 
produces a surface virtually free from 
directional grinding lines. 


In the Production Line, Hydro-Fin- 
ish eliminates many tedious finishing 
operations. It reduces cost and time 
involved in buffing. It improves fa- 
tigue life of the metal parts it finishes. 
It cuts many manufacturing costs. 


It can be used for surface finish- 
ing, lubrication control, removing 
discoloration, preparing surfaces for 
plating, finishing threaded sections, 
plus many other uses. 


Find out today how Hydro-Fin- 
ish can help you. 
Write for Bulletin 1400 to 
PANGBORN CORPORATION, 
1201 Pangborn Bivd., —& 
Hagerstown, Md. 


PANGBORNITE 
The best abra- 
sive forallliquid 
blasting needs. 
Available in many mesh sizes. 


Look to Pangborn for all the latest 
developments in Blast Cleaning 
and Dust Control Equipment. 


Pangqborn 


BLAST CLEANS CHEAPER 
with the right equipment 
for every job 


Tue Iron AcE 





EFFICIENCY 
and ECONOMY 


L, the planning and execution of expansion programs, 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation offers to 
industrial organizations the efficiency and economy 
resulting from a competent and coordinated engineering 
and construction staff with broad experience in all 


phases of design and construction. 


ISTONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC, 
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This Pickling Tank Foundation Is (eileol 
Nae eee 


guarantee of performance. When you 

plan construction of new pickling tanks, * FROM DESIGN TO 
neutralizing tanks, floors, process tanks * INSTALLATION OF 
or fume ducts write for recommenda- »% CORROSION-PROOF 
oi concerning your specific operating EQUIPMENT YOU 
conditions. Representatives in most prin- 

cipal cities. ’ r CAN RELY ON 


Ceilcote Products include acid and alkali proof — CEILCOTE 


® Linings © Membranes © Bonding Cements © Brick ® 
Protective coatings 


MATERIALS @ CONSTRUCTION © SUPERVISION 


She CEILCOTE Company ROCKEFELLER BUILDING * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Size and Spherical Accuracy 
Perfection of Surface 
Uniformity —Dependable Physical Quality 


NOT A BETTER BALL maDE.. 


And theservice results from every 
Strom metal ball prove it—not 
only in the finest precision ball 
bearings but also in thelot of other 
ball applications where Strom 
balls are doing the job better. 
Strom has been making pre- 
cision metal balls forover 25 years 
for all industry and can be a big 
help to you in selecting the right 
ball for any of your requirements. 
In size and spherical accuracy, 
perfection of surface, uniformity, 
and dependable physical quality, 
there’s not a better ball made. 


NEW PRODUCTION IDEAS 


Continue 


geared, alloy steel headstoch pr. 
vides six quick speed changes fro 
560 to 2280 rpm without pick-of 
gears. The roller cutter slide an 
chamfering slide are cam drive 
from an apron gear box featuring 
three quick feed changes throug) 


sliding gears. A _ patented roller 
pipe feed permits cutting ani 
chamfering automatically, lengths 
from ™% to 12 in. Bardons ¢ 
Oliver, Inc. For more information, 
check No. 42 on the postcard on 
p. 37. 


Eleetrie Finisher 


Smooth, vibrationless operation 
plus straight-line sanding, rubbing 
and polishing are features of a new 
portable, electric finisher. Straight 
line sanding duplicates the back 
and forth motion of hand work. It 
permits working up to moldings or 
right angles without marring 0 
scratching. A _ streamlined reat 
handle provides comfortable one 
hand operation and a front guide 
handle is furnished for two hand 


operation. The abrasive pap 
holder permits attaching sever! 
sheets at one loading. Detroit Sur 
facing Machine Co. For more * 
formation, check No. 48 on thé 
postcard on p. 37. 


Resume Your Reading on Page 4! 
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ig How Tube Cooling Works Migndl Install anywhere — indoors or out 
ork. I war Heat exchanger is practically self- 
me cleaning 

“a Ge Sizes... 75 to several thousand 
ym horsepower 


_ ALLIS-CHALMERS tube-type TEFC* motor practically 
eliminates cleaning and other high maintenance costs 
associated with large motors exposed to dirty and corrosive 
atmospheres, And it does this with a simple, self-contained, 
tube-type, ventilating system. 

All electrical parts — including the stator core — are 
enclosed. The simple heat transfer system keeps temper- 
atures well within rated limits. Cleaning is rarely needed 
because air passages are unrestricted. Air flow through the 
Stator core (1) is sur- | External fan (5) drives out- straight tubes removes foreign meet. . 
rounded by tubes (2). In- side air through tubes, re- Three years of field operation have proved important 
savings, Sizes from 75 hp and up. Also explosion-proof 
designs. For complete information, outline your require- 





ternal fans (3) circulate air moving heat and keepin 
through ducts (4) in rotor tubes clean. All electrical 


pape! om _ ae Soe —_ > Se oerne wet ments to your A-C Sales Office, or write for Bulletins 









several 05B7150 and 51R7149, A 2664 
it Sur- ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1019A SO. 70 ST. 

on @ *Totally-Enclosed Fan Cooled MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

on the 





ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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it's in 
the AIR 


There’s plenty of Oxygen in the air 
and you can extract what you need, 
as you need it, by leasing Air Prod- 
ucts generators and making your own. 


py THE CUBIC FOOT 


W ith Air Products generators, 
your OXYGEN flows from the gen- 
erator, through your pipe line, to the 
points of use, without handling. 


You control your own supply and 
remove the risk of costly shut-downs 
which often result from delivery 
failure. 


You eliminate the cost of handling, 
delivery, evaporation loss and selling 
cost, which is a large percentage of 
the total cost. 


If you use over 200,000 cubic feet 
per month, you can assure your 
supply at low cost, without capital 
investment for equipment, by leasing 
Air Products generators and making 
your own oxygen from air. These 
same generators also produce high- 
quality nitrogen gas. 


ee How to Cash-In 
on this Proven Method 


Let us know how much OXYGEN 
you use per month, minimum and 
peak demands, whether you own a 
pipe line and storage bank, and any 
other pertinent information. We will 
show you how to make very sub- 
stantial savings, as many other firms 
have done. Names on request. 


AIR PRODUCTS, INC. 
P. O. Box 538 
Allentown, Pa. 


> 
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FATIGUE CRACKS 
Continued from Page 22 


himself with his statement in the 
August 11 Assembly Line that “The 
new Buick 40 series announced here 
this week will not be referred to 
as a 1950 model but only as the 
new Buick 40 or Special.” 

This statement is like playing 
with matches in a sandpaper fac- 
tory when you consider the number 
of people who have bought the new 
Specials. First to be heard from 
is Max E, Turley of Zionsville, Ind. 

“I have noticed in several 
papers, etc., that the new 

Buick has been referred to as 

the ‘1950 Buick’... On my 

order it stated 1—1950 Special. 

Also on the identification form 

it stated 1950. If this is not the 

1950 model, some of the dealers 

are badly misinforming the 

public. It really doesn’t mat- 
ter, but I would like to know 
which is right.” 

With that, he enclosed a clipping 
of a used car auction listing the 
50 Buick Special 

Confronted with this evidence, 
Patton ducked “Buick’s official an- 
nouncement specifically said these 
cars would not be designated as 
1950 models,” he pouted “What 
the trade or what Buick dealers do 
is something else again” 

Our only suggestion is that own- 
ers of the new cars take advantage 
of the three oblong slits on the side 
of the hood of the new model. Ob- 
viously Buick’s functional designers 
had a purpose in mind when they 
substituted these for the portholes 
on the side of the previous models. 
Simply station a gunner behind 
each row of slits. Then if anybody 
says it isn’t a 1950 model—“rat- 
tat-tat-tat-tat” — mow ’em down. 
Should be a good idea for Dick 
Tracy, anyhow. 


GROOVE OR RUT? 

“The most impressive fea- 
ture of the new format of IRON 
AGE is easy readability. ... 
The changeover must have 
been a big job, but hardly 
enough for Mr. Post to go to 
sleep at the post. Or, did he 
repeat ‘World Rivalry,’ word 
for word, in two issues just to 
get a rise out of readers?” 
—SIDNEY REIBEL, Materials 

Handling Consultant, Albert 

Kahn Associated Architects 

& Engineers, Inc. 

It could have been that the type- 
setter thought the item, which ap- 
peared in identical form in the 
August 4 and 25 issues, was so sig- 
nificant that he set it twice, antici- 
pating popular request. Or there 
may be some connection between 
this duplication and the fact that 
we have twins at home. We simply 
got in the groove again. Or should 
we say “rut.” 

Resume Your Reading on Page 23 


Furnace 


*) 


TT Me A 
Know with a 


GORDON 


Furnace Atmosphere 
Peierrs 


Do you depend upon badly scaled or de- 
carburized work to tell you that some- 
thing has happened to your furnace at- 
mosphere? And then spoil more work get- 
ting the atmosphere back to where it 
belongs? 

A Gordon Furnace Atmosphere Indica- 
tor will watch that for you. It makes a con- 
tinuous, thorough check of the furnace at- 
mosphere, and as soon as it changes, the 
change is detected and indicated so that 
quick necessary adjustment can be made. 
it works on gas or oil-fired furnaces and 
in protective atmospheres on electric fur- 
naces. 

The Gordon Furnace Atmosphere Indi- 
cator works on the principle of the rela- 
tive thermal conductivity of gases. It is so 
simple and easy to use that top results con 
be obtained with shop or non-technical 
personnel. 

Where a continuous record of atmos- 
phere readings is required, the indicator 
can be co-ordinated with a recorder. 

You can't afford to be without this in- 
strument any longer. 


Price, with U-tube 
et townie toe, 190%, coc, Seen 


Write for descriptive bulletin 
for full information. 


>< SERVICE:> 
CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Specialists for 34 years in the Heat-Treating 
and Temperature Control Field 

Dept. 16 3000 South Wallace St., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Dept. 16 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Onie 
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The Stamp of Quality 
eae 


For 46 years, Whitehead has 
been a@ recognized source of 
economical, accurate, and de- 
pendable stampings. Send your 
blveprint for an estimate. 


£8. TTT TVET Tal cma 


EST. 1903 
1669 W. LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT 16, MICH. 


To Your SPECIFICATIONS — 


GRIFFIN — 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 


SALES AGENTS: 


WM. H. LEONORI @& CO., Inc., 30 
Howard St., New York 13, N. Y.; D. S&S. 
WEGENER, $19 Book Building, "Detroit 
26, Mich.; CHARLES L. LEWIS, 703 
Market St., San Francisco 3, Cal; }. J. 
LAMBERT, 323 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, 
N, Y.; CENTRAL STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY, 13400 North Mt. Elliott, 
Detroit 12, Mich.; 3000 West Sist 8t., 
Chicago 80, Ill.; Box 148 Annex Station, 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


GRIFFIN MANUFACTURING CO. e ERIE, PA. 
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HINDLEY MFG. CO. 


VALLEY FALLS-RHODE ISLAND 


Cutting Of 
Machines for 
Sawing All Kinds 
of Metals 


THE ESPEN-LUCAS MACHINE WORKS 


PRONT AND GIRARD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PEWN4 


HIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


GASOLINE « DIESEL 


= Evectaic ¢ STEAM 
15 TO 80 TON SS. 
CAPACITY 


LG a ar ate 
Tae ee 


UY DCA © sina, 00 
DRILLING tomers Pel ei 
MACHINES Ati Chines’ Ta Ping MC Peeg 


LELAND-GIFFORD COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


eptember 22, 1949 


NEW DESIGN 
OPEN-BACK 


PRESSES 


32 to 150 tons 


s Send for new 


broadside giving complete description. 


| FERRACUTE MACHINE COMPANY 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


IZ Me Teel 


SHEET 
MATERIALS 


Chae hen eRe 
Fabrikoids 
and Others 

at 
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HERE AT H & K, you'll find an intelli- 
gent consideration of your industrial 
problems. Maximum cooperation is 
afforded designers and product en- 
gineers in the creation of Perforated 
Metals and other materials . . . pro- 
viding the desired end results at 
lowest possible cost. 

H & K Perforated means an extremely 
wide choice of sheet materials (coil 
and plate form, too) at your command. 
Stainless Steel is a perforating special- 
ty at H & K. Monel, Brass, Bronze and 
Aluminum are others. Non-Metals in- 
clude various Plastics, Cellophane, 
Foil, Masonite and a host of others. 
Write at once for full information. 


Also Remember—H & K Grilles . . . Ultimate 
in Beauty . . . Utility... LONG LIFE! 


Unlimited 
Choice of Patterns 
o 
Accurate Holes 
Smooth Surfaces 
ae 
Design Facilities 
for New Applications 


5657 FILLMORE ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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LLEWELYN ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTANTS, ENGINEERS 
NEW — SUPPLIERS OF EQUIPMENT — REBUILT 


FOR THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


944 OLIVER BUILDING—PITTSBURGH, P 
Phone: ATiantic 8086, 7880 Cable ‘addres PITLYN 


JY 4-ee tt oy 
AUTOMATIC EQUIPMENT 


he VEO Press Compan 


MUDSOS, MEW YORK 


BOLLER ENGINEERING 
AND SUPPLY CO. INCe_ 


—TUBEOPIPE — 
DING ——_ 


_ PRELTSION TX soseaiteo 


STEEL PLATE FABR FABRICATION 
BOILERS HEATERS TANKS 
STACKS AND OTHER PLATE WORK 


PHHOLENTIX VILLE PLMNA 


41. 
raaxtrvi DIA e 


Over 20 years 
Experience 


DIES and 
STAMPINGS 


BUS and 
TRAILER PARTS 


@ Send Us Your Blue Prints and Specifications 


THE HP Ela mee) 


13943 TRISKETYT ROAD e CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


amos. el 
oz DIE HEAD 
a — 

© ACCURACY ve inhcaus ~y 

°e LOW CHASE 8 4 A 
°e ALL KROUND DEPENDABILITY 
Bulletins available: General Purpose Die 

Heads. insert Chaser Die Head. Thread- 

ing Machines. 


from Age 

rug EASTERN MACHINE SCREW CORP., 21-41 Barelay St., New Haven, Cons. 

‘acifie Coast Representative: 4. C. Berhringer, 334 N. Ban Pedro Strest, Lee Angeles, 
pues Canada: F FP Barher Meehinery Oo., Ferente, Gansée 


eafR), WETHERELL BROS. CO. 


251 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


C. R. Strip Stainless Steel 


Tool Steel 0. H. Specialties | 
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monazite sands. The reserves of zirconium near 
Pocgos de Caldas, Minas Geraes, cover an area 
of 484,000 sqm, are estimated at 2,000,000 tons, 
and the ore contains between 65 and 95 pct of 
zirconium dioxide. 

This mineral is also found, associated with 
monazite sands, in the immense reserves which 
extend along the coast-from Bahia, through 
Espirito Santo, to Rio de Janeiro, and on the 
banks of several rivers in those States and in 
Minas Geraes. 


Has Strategic Minerals 

Among Brazil’s other deposits of strategic 
minerals are: Titanium ore, with an unusua! 
percentage of titanium oxide, in many parts of 
Goias, along the valleys of the Tocantins and 
Araguaia Rivers, and in Minas Geraes. Nickel, 
which is being mined in Goids, where the re- 
serves are estimated at 10,000,000 tons, and in 
Minas Geraes. 

Other deposits, still unexploited, are known 
to exist in the States of Santa Catarina, Rio 
Grande do Sul and Rio de Janeiro. Valuable 
chromium deposits occur in Bahia, with re- 
serves calculated at 4,000,000 tons. 

Important beds of high-grade manganese ore 
exist in Bahia, Minas Geraes and Mato Gross0. 
with smaller ones in the States of San Paulo, 
Ceara, Maranham and Santa Catarina. The 
Morro da Mina reserves in Minas Geraes are 
estimated at 5,000,000 tons. The comparative! 
recent discoveries of deposits at Amapa, in the 
far-north, and Itabira, in Minas Geraes, place 
Brazil among the leading nations as regards 
the number and importance of her manganese 
deposits, although not in respect of the quanti 
ties mined. 

Finally, the known deposits of tungsten oré 
in the north-east, containing between 70 and 7 
pet of tungsten oxide, number approximatel! 
400, of which only one quarter is being worked 


Rail Development Needed 

All these minerals are assuming increase 
importance owing to the international situ 
tion. Large quantities were shipped to be 
United States during the war, but as normal 
sources of supply reopened exports from Braz 
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@ Flared Tube Fittings 

@ Compression an . 

@ Threaded neers tings 

@ Inverted Fittings 

@ L. P. Fittings 

@ Needle Valves @ Drain Cocks 
Made from Forgings, Extruded Rod, 
and Castings. Accurately ma- 
chined. 


“BUILT RIGHT TO STAY TIGHT" 
Ask for Catalog No. 48 


BRASS PIPE 
and 





TUBE FITTINGS 


eT Vt) ts Ua 
CLOUT Mt) 12+) 7 Nal) 


COMMONWEALTH AT GRAND TRUNK R.R. 


DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 





STEEL FORGINGS 


UPSET, DROP and COIN PRESSED 
ANY ANALYSIS—ANY QUANTITY 


Send us your blue prints for prices 


ROCKFORD DROP FORGE CO. 
2030 9th St. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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PLASTICS MOLDING MACHINES 


The Fellows Gear Shaper Company, Springfield, Vermont 
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Use this Electric Motor Clam 
Shell for rehandling bulk ma- 
terials in Industrial Plants. 
-THE HAYWARD CO., 40-50 Church St, N.Y. 


1949 
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Dependable 


eee 


ROUND: FLAT-HALF ROUND-STRAIGHTENED and CUT 


High Carbon Spring - Oil tempered M.B. and 
N.B. * Aircraft - Signal Corps & Rope Wire, 
Enamelled or Galvanized. Low Carbon Basic and 
Bessemer. Commercial Bronze and Aluminum. 

Wire for practically all purposes and require- 
ments ... Also Screen Wire Cloth. Highest Quality 
and Service Guaranteed, 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


CHTECCE wire mec. company 


FOSTORIA, OHFO 
REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRACTICALLY ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Specialists in 
Blast Furnace and 


All Types of Firebrick 
Construction Work 


A. E. ANDERSON 
CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


1720 MILITARY ROAD 
P. O. BOX STATION B, BOX 36, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


> METAL STAMPINGS - WIRE FORMS Gam 


Just a few of the more 
than 7000 catalog items 
we manufacture. 


What do YOU need? 


EASTERN TOOL & MFG. CO. @@ 
General Office: BELLEVILLE 9, NJ 
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LJIVIVE FS 


Sharpsville, Penna. 
Neville Island, Penna. 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Have It Galvanized by— 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROS., INC. 
Gaul & Letteriy Sts., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Philadelphia's Oldest, The Country's Largest 
Hot Dip Job Galvanizer + Galvanized Products Furnished 
Pickling and Oiling 


ALVANIZIN 


SOUTHERN GALVANIZING hee 


SUEGH STREET AND BEORR BALTIMORE iy 


po SUZ Gocate a lo pls e KOO > aa 


LOW RAIL AND WATER RATES, EAST Perr. WeEsT 
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fell off. To compete in world markets in normai 
times processes for mining and treatment of 
minerals must be modernized, and transport 
must be improved in many areas. Many de- 
posits are situated at great distances from con- 
suming centers and embarkation ports, and 
lack rail communications, or the latter are in- 
adequate for a large volume of cargo. 

The National Ry. Dept. drew up a comprehen- 
sive program of extensions and improvements 
in 1946, and is now going ahead for more ra- 
pidly than it has ever done in the past. It aims 
at connecting all districts of economic impor- 
tance by rail and improving the existing sys- 
tem. The latter consists of many isolated units, 
in several of which light rails, narrow gages, 
steep gradients and sharp curves preclude 
heavy loads and high speeds. 


German Steel Output Still Climbing 


Frankfort—Western Germany is the only 
country of Europe where steel output made fur- 
ther progress in August, according to prelimin- 
ary unofficial reports. Crude steel output 
reached a total] of 834,407 metric tons in the 
three largest western zones, compared with 
794,571 tons in July. 

Of the total output the British zone accoun- 
ted for 778,381 tons, compared with 738,033 tons 
in July. Even though August accounted for 
one more working day than July, the progress 
was impressive, compared with the records of 
other European countries. 

A grimmer note is seen in the continued de- 
cline in orders, especially for heavy products. 
The supply of tubes is improving, with delivery 
delays getting close to those of prewar days. 
Strong pressure is being exerted toward in- 
creasing exports of iron and steel products. A 
request for doubling the present quota has al- 
ready been laid down before the military 
governments. 

Propositions for increasing domestic prices 
have also been made. These are known to be at 
unrealistic levels despite direct or indirect sub- 
sidies. A comparison of home and export prices 
of coke shows a good example. 


Dutch Operating New Ovens 


The Hague—The Koninklijke Nederlandsche 
Hoogovens en Staalfabrieken at Ymuiden has 
put in operation a new battery of 30 coke ovens. 
These were built mainly with Dutch materials 
according to plans prepared by an American 
firm. 

Refractories were imported from the United 
States. This new plant will permit an increase 
of 400 tons per day in coke output, as well as an 
important increase in coke oven gas. 

Resume Your Reading on Page 29 
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